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MESSAGES TO BOYS 


by their Radio Friend 


E. R. GURNEY of WNAX 
YANKTON, S. DAKOTA . 


The several talks following have been interesting 

to a few boys; it is hoped the published form will 

reach and be read by many more boys, and their 
fathers and mothers. 


The House of Gurney 
VER in the Berkshire Hills in Massa- 


chusetts, near Cummington, our par- 

ents, and their forebears lived. We 
think they were good folk, — though 
Yankees. There was something about that 
rather rugged environment that seemed to 
develop aspiration,—aspiration to the better 
things of life. On an adjoining farm grew up 
William Cullen Bryant, America’s most fin- 
ished product in poesy. A few miles away, 
at Conway, Marshall Field was developing 
the ability to place him later at the fore- 
front of America’s business men. Our peo- 
ple loved trees, and flowers,—and boys. It 
may possibly be charged that none of these 
three can be grown for profit, but we have 
found a lot of fun in it, and we are more 
proud of our boys,—and your boys, than 
of all else. Along with these talks, go 
our firm belief that all these boys are 
worth while. 


Dexoss BuTLer Gurney (“D.B.”) 
Epmunpb Regep Gurney (“Ed”) 
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FOREWORD AND DEDICATION 


“I feel a profounder reverence for a 
boy than a man,” said President Gar- 
field. “I never meet a ragged boy on the 
street without feeling that I owe him a 
salute, for I know not what possibilities 
may be buttoned under his shabby 
coat.” 


In our day “ragged” and “shabby” 
are not so much factors,—but character 
and knowledge are; with this thought I 
have prepared these addresses, which I 
now dedicate to my boys, Norris and 
Claire and Ted. 

—Their Father. 


“HERBERT” 
The Boy Who Wanted to Run Away from Home. 


In our mail the other day was a letter, which, 
glanced at, was only one jump from the waste basket. 
It happened, however, that some nefarious individual 
about our office had stolen that waste basket, thus 
constituting himself a felon, for I can’t keep my desk 
clean otherwise. I never chuck a pile of unanswered 
mail in the back of the lower right hand drawer. 
Perforce therefore; I looked that letter over a second 
time, for, although it was utterly impractical, there 
was a something in it that appealed. 

It was from a boy—Herbert—I really don’t know 
his other name, but he wrote from a little town in 
northwestern Iowa. He was sick of it all, he said, of 
the dull little town, of home and everything and he 
wanted to run away, to go on a long hike, thru the 
West and down into Mexico or California or some- 
where. But he hadn’t any money, and he wondered 
if we would help some in the way of advertising. He, 
to carry, sewed on his back, one of these contraptions 
advising people to buy their seeds and trees that sat- 
isfy, from the House of Gurney. And he also men- 
tioned that we might have a cut from which he would 
have some post cards printed with Herbert in the 
middle and towers of WWNAX in each corner, and 
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these he would sell for a penny, or a nickel or a dime 
to passersby and thus get money to live on. It wasa 
fantastic scheme, and I can settle Gurney’s part of it 
in just thirty seconds. I wouldn’t give a whoop in 
Borneo for all the business it would bring. So 
that’s that. | 

Someone, contrite, had now brought back my waste 
basket and as I held the letter there, ready to drop 
it, I thought, “there’s something worth while, about 
that boy, anyway.” He has in him, imagination and 
the spirit of adventure, and it is such souls that have 
pointed the way to much of the things we of our day 
enjoy. Who knows but that Henry Ford, thirty 
years ago, was just such an impractical dreamer, 
known to be such by all his neighbors! 

And Herbert, just 17 he says, wanted to run away 
from home! Why? I use two qualifying words, 
possible and probable. It is possible that Herbert's 
mother is at fault, but not very likely. It is probable 
that the father is the one who is wrong. The mother 
might be busy with things, distracting and exacting 
things,—you can’t tell, maybe she’s in politics. More 
likely the father has been,—shall I say it?—like you 
and me,—too many worries,—too many joys, too 
many mortgages, too much politics, too self-centered 
to get acquainted with his boy. So Herbert wants to 
run away. If that father would only visit with his boy, 
—about the weather, the foot ball game, Babe Ruth, 
the neighbors, Al Smith, the flowers, yes, the trees, 
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anything, be half as sociable and agreeable as with the 
stranger he meets in the smoking room of the Pull- 
man, and whom he will never meet again,—Herbert 
might see life at home a bit differently. 


And so I got to thinking I'd like to write to 
Herbert, but, I thought of all the work I had to do, 
and of my stenographer, already worked beyond the 
limits of good nature. I released my hold, and the 
letter dropped, fluttering into the basket below. Since 
then I have been wishing I had written, you know 
I hate to turn down a boy. I ought to have done it, 
and I believe I'll do it right now, sending it out over 
the air. 

Dear Herbert:—I got your letter. I am glad you 
wrote for we always like to hear from boys, even 
tho, as in your case, we have other plans which 
prevent acceptance of yours. We think you are a 
comer if you only find yourself. Only don’t get on 
the wrong track. There are going to be some good 
chances for good boys that stay on the main line, and 
don’t fail to watch semaphore signals. Maybe you 
read the other day about the big building 68 stories 
high, that Walter Chrysler is going to put up on 
lower Broadway, and to cost $14,000,000? Well, I 
wonder if you know that Walter Chrysler was work- 
ing as a common mechanic in the Great Western 
shops at Oelwein up in your part of Iowa, about 
twenty years ago? So you see the good chances keep 
coming right along. Another Iowa boy from Le 
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Mars, George H. Carter, is now head of the United 
States Printing office, the biggest printing establish- 
ment in the world. 

But Herbert, there are one or two things about 
your letter I don’t like. One is that post card scheme, 
—those cards you are going to sell to people who 
don’t want them, like the pencils of the blind beggar 
on the street corner. Don’t be a mendicant. Don't 
accept alms from any man. You will marry some 
day, I hope, and have a home and children and I 
trust those children will never have to blush over 
their father’s occupation. It may be that you will 
work on a section, or shovel coal, or dig in the fields, 
—-all these are honorable as is all toil, and your chil- 
dren will honor you as all honest men honor you. 
And I hope they will call you the dearest old daddy 
in the world,—but I know they would blush if your 
record were that of a sycophant, a tinhorn skate or 
a beggar. 

Now then, about a job. You say you are going 
away,—that there is nothing in your punk old town 
for a boy to do. My idea is for you to stay right there. 
You have some neighbors who know you,—you have 
father and mother,—you have a toe hold of a chance 
at least. When you get to a strange place, you won't 
have an eye lash hold. Kicks will be more plenty 
than pats. I'll tell you what you do,—you make good 
right there. I had almost said for you to get a job 
sweeping out a livery stable, but there isn’t any such 
place any more. Let it be a garage then,—some messy, 
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mussy shop with everything askew,—tell the boss you 
want to start sweeping and cleaning there. And, 
mind you, do that work so well, better than anyone 
else ever did it, that the boss can’t get along without 
you. If he’s an old crab and can’t appreciate your 
work, don’t you ever fear but that someone else will 
see what you're doing and you will surprise yourself 
by having a couple of jobs to pick from. 

Then, when Saturday night comes, will come the 
pay check. There are many beautiful things in this 
world, poems and pictures, perfumed notes and things 
eloquent with all the imagery of verse, but nothing I 
know of so satisfying to mortals as the Saturday pay 
check, every penny earned. 

And now, Herbert, there is one thing more I want 
to say, lest I be not understood. It is this. I want 
you to leave that little town. I’ve seen it, passing 
thru on the train, and it isn’t much. I don’t want 
you to be content there. But when you leave I want 
you to leave right. I want you to be dressed in good 
clothing, with money in the pocket and no hideous 
placard on your back,—with a paid ticket entitling 
you to ride in the yellow cars or the Pullman;—or 
that you may ride in an auto, all your own, with never 
an installment unpaid. I would have you go out a 
man with body erect, your chin out, looking the 
world confidently in the face. Then the great world 
will receive you, as we say in Masonry, as one fitted to 
work and receive a master’s wages. And this will be 
success. 


“TO JOHN” 
The Boy With Eighty-five Dollars. 


One day I received a letter, and as I read along 
the assistant librarian in my mind was marshaling 
ideas with which to reply. It was not until I finished 
reading that I caught the signature “An Admirer of 
WNAX.” My rule, never to read an unsigned letter 
was shattered, and, moreover, the letter carried an 
appeal, and at this, my first opportunity, I will read 
the letter to you and discuss it. 


Willmar, Minn., Oct. 28, 1928. 
Dear Mr. Gurney: 


I have just listened to your talk about Herbert 
and am complimenting you on your effort. But 
what you said about getting a job, to merely go 
to a garage and ask for a job doesn’t get you one, 
I've tried it. I am 18 years old and have been 
making my own way for some time. My Mother 
died when I was six. I managed to get as far 
as first year in High School when I was 14. Since 
then I’ve done a little traveling in the U. S. and 
found out that getting a job is no easy task. But 
for someone with lots of money to say, “Get a 
Job” it sounds easy; but saying things and doing 
them are altogether different. I have been look- 
ing for a steady job for four years and haven't 
found one yet; but when I do IJ certainly aim to 
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stick to it. Right now, in Minneapolis, there are 
35 to 45 thousand people out of work. Iam now 
working on a farm. In two weeks I will be. 
thru and start looking for another job. I 
have $85.00. 


Yours sincerely, 


An Admirer of WNAX. 


I will call this boy John, I don’t know his real name. 
John’s letter is fairly good as to penmanship,—I 
notice he crosses every “‘t,” dots the “‘i’s,” and uses 
commas, semicolons and periods in their proper 
places. All are very good indications. Especially so 
in these hurly burly times of youth when so many are 
too impatient to give thought to details. 

And John has $85.00! That’s fine! Not so much, 
to be sure, but $84.50 more than lots of good 18-year- 
old boys in my part of the world have today. Espe- 
cially net. I hope John’s figure is net,—that he doesn’t 
owe bills all over town including the Diamond Grill, 
the Speedy Taxi Company, the Toggery, the Sweet 
Shop and Fatima’s place. I wish all the boys who 
listen to me would go on to a cash basis,—go without 
things you can’t pay for,—your manliness and your 
morals will be safer. 

Anyway $85.00 is a lot of money that’s all your 
own—I actually believe there might be people listen- 
ing to me right now who were married on less. So, 
John, the possession of $85 is a whole lot and the 
ability to save $85 is a whole lot more. 
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I half suspect that John took a shot at me when he 
threw in that remark about “rich people” offering 
advice about getting jobs. Thanks, John, for the 
compliment. I wish it were so. Perhaps the whirli- 
gig of happenings has made my personal affairs to be 
laughably bad,—who knows? I might not loom much 
stronger than your $85. 

But, boy, I want to tell you something. I’m nearly 
60 years old,— and if I were worth a half million in 
gold or even a million, I'd trade every penny of it to 
be set back to your eighteen. The difference between 
sixty and eighteen is fortytwo. Forty-two years of 
living and laughing! Just think of the days of glorious 
sunshine in all those years! Think of nature’s pano- 
rama,—the flowers and the forests, the mountains and 
the valleys spread before us! Think of the happen- 
ings of 42 years,—the achievements in Art and 
Science, why man, it will be 42 years of attendance at 
the dandiest, most thrilling show that mortals ever 
looked upon. Think of the hand clasps of friends and 
the kindliness of neighbors which your 42 years will 
encompass, if only you have friends and neighbors as 
you will, since I believe you have already caught the 
prescription, “Be one.” 


Forty-two years of health,—generally so good you 
don’t know you have it,—42 years of observation,— 
42 years of experiment,—42 years of opportunity, of 
feeling and thinking,—of living and laughing and lov- 
ing. To be sure there will be a little crying and a 
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little sighing, a little groaning and a little moaning, 
but on the whole, those 42 years ahead of you and 
which have gone from me are worth a million dollars 
to any man in America. 

I have mentioned all these things with a purpose. 
There is an undercurrent of sentiment in John which 
is disturbing. It is that of misanthropy. I don’t like 
to see a young fellow at the kickoff of life’s games 
burdened with any such handicap. This word “mis- 
anthropy” is a big word,—perhaps I should define it. 
It is the opposite of “philanthropy,” which, as you 
know, means breadth, generosity, kindliness to and 
confidence in our fellowmen. 

The misanthrope is one who is skeptical, sarcastic, 
soured if you please over life and life’s prospects. He 
is a pessimist who sees only the hole in the doughnut. 
Such a man is the woman hater whose acid visage 
we sometimes encounter. He thinks in terms of sour 
milk. He finds terror in a thunder-storm, where he 
really ought to see one of the finest spectacular ex- 
hibits ever set before the human audience. 

So I am worried that this boy, without ever really 
having a Mother for company and cheer, and kicked 
and cuffed about a good deal as homeless boys may 
be, may slip into the class of those who think the 
world a rotten sort of place. 

For myself, I count my faith in my fellow man 
my chiefest possession. Little or much of property 
as I may have, I would rather lose it all, than to lose 
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my trust in men. ‘True, I have sometimes, tho 
rarely, been betrayed. I have been dealt the double 
cross. I have even seen my beneficiaries turn ingrate 
—but these cases are only exceptional,—in the great 
majority of cases, I have found the world a pretty 
good, a pretty kind and a pretty honest dwelling place. 

All this moralizing isn’t getting John very far, ex- 
cept to the extent that I have congratulated him upon 
his ability to save, and upon his great opportunity to 
live the forty-two years between his present age, and 
the time he will reach that which is now my present 
age. But I will make a suggestion to John,—here it 
is—go to the library in Willmar and get Russel Con- 
well’s lecture, “Acre of Diamonds.” In effect, Dr. 
Conwell says the acre of diamonds is under our feet. 


When you hitch up the team tomorrow morning, 
look over the harness. See if the stitching anywhere 
is beginning to rip. If so, get a waxed end and next 
Sunday morning you have a job sewing harness,— 
provided you’re an Adventist, otherwise on a rainy 
day. Take a turn about the place tomorrow and 
grease every axle on the farm, and oil every bearing, 
including all of the windmill. Let’s look at the hinges 
on the barn doors,—or the latches. Do they need fix- 
ing? How about nailing a board on, here and there? 
Before you go to bed tonight, and every night, take 
a turn about the place to see that none of the stock 
are down or suffering, and that no smouldering fire 
exists. Some evening your old man will be driving 
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in out of a snow storm. Jump out and unhitch 
the team. 

Do all these things without being told,—do them 
just for the fun of doing them and you may be sur- 
prised someday to overhear the Boss say that John 
is the best man he ever had on the farm. How our 
hearts do go out to these boys who can always see 
things to do, and do them! 

When you go thru the kitchen, always take a 
look at the water bucket or the coal scuttle or the 
wood box. Maybe there are ashes to carry out or 
a screen door that needs taking off, or a storm window 
on. You might even help with the dishes after supper 
or to peel potatoes before supper. The lady of the 
farmstead might think you good stuff. At all events, 
—whether you stay where you are or go, please, boy, 
please, have the satisfaction of compelling these 
people to say that John is the best man they ever had 
about the place. Make them cry when you leave, 
and that’s what they will do if you can see things 
to do, and do them, without being told. 

I suspect you will not always stay on the farm. I 
think you have more ambitious plans in the making. 
But you are not likely to succeed on any other basis 
than to love your work more than you do your own 
comfort,—to watch the welfare of the establishment 
as tho you owned every share of it, and to work, 
happily work, because you have found it downright 
interesting. Then your $85 may repeat itself every 
month,—perhaps every week,—or I hope, every day. 
Here’s luck,—My Jo John! 


THE COMMON BOY 
In Whom I Place My Trust. 


I sort of feel it in my bones, that I am going on a 
rampage this afternoon; going to smash some smug 
old fences, and tip upside down a goody goody tra- 
dition about mamma's angel child. 

It was Mendelssohn, I believe, who could play 
the piano at five, they say, when his pudgy arms 
would scarcely stretch over two octaves; and Horace 
Greeley could read the Bible, they say, at three; and 
George Eliot, they say, could repeat the shorter cate- 
chism forward and backward when he was four and 
a half. About tomorrow I will receive 47 gentle 
corrections on the Eliot item. 

So they used to go on in our schools when I was 
a boy, ad infinitum ad nauseam. My mother, out of 
the goodness of her gentle heart was wont to feed me 
up on how perfectly behaved and how neat and 
smart Willie was, never knowing of the murderous 
passions raging in my heart as to the aforesaid Willie. 
Nothing saved Willie’s life but the lack of a barn, 
behind which, according to my imagination, was 
scheduled the ceremony of mayhem. 

Nevertheless, I was born a sort of hero worshipper. 
I believed in genius, and read biographies of numerous 
great men whose careers could be easily forecast’ in 
the confessed brilliance of youth. 
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In my later years I have come to believe that some 
of these biographers were just plain liars——supplied 
however, with highly colored dope from admiring 
relatives who were also very ordinary in their grasp 
of truth. But they dangled the bait before my youth- 
ful eyes, and I swallowed it, hook, line and sinker. 
They wrote up admirals and generals, presidents and 
princes. It was Caesar who could dictate to three 
stenographers all at the same time. Napoleon had 
wielded the sword of command when but a mere kid, 
while other great geniuses had gone up in the world 
like Douglas Fairbanks swings up the side of an imita- 
tion church or Harold Lloyd catches his balance after 
tottering over shivering heights. In those days I 
believed, and was depressed. pe . 


I knew that I had no mark of genius stamped upon 
me. I was sodden clay. Maybe I believed myself 
what the highbrow intellectualists of this day call 
an “inferiority complex,”—the term had not been in- 
vented in that day. But I knew that I was big and 
awkward, like a hound pup. I seemed to run mostly 
to hands and feet. In company, I could never think 
of a cute thing to say, at least not until the next day, 
or the day after. But about me were some of my 
age who could say brilliant things, all adding to my 
own depression of soul. 

In later years disillusionment has come to me in 
several ways. Some of the girls who had shone with 
such dazzling power, married badly perhaps, or at 
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least something went amiss and an occasional peep 
into their homes was disconcerting. Social gleams of 
sweet sixteen had become poor housekeepers. Some 
glorious ones became very inglorious. Then I found 
that some of these boys, grown up, couldn't pay their 
debts. They had sputtered for awhile, but their light 
went out. Going up as rockets, they came down 
as sticks. 


In my earlier years, I became a country banker, 
and my first theories of brilliance were quite thrown 
awry when I discovered that these plodder boys of 
the earlier years, the fellows with big hands and 
awkward feet, and who could never think of a cute 
thing to say, were, many of them, good pay,—good 
depositors,—good and loyal citizens, acknowledged as 
such by everyone. Except in those occasional in- 
stances where their wives hadn’t found it out. 


As the years went on, I found disillusionment in 
another way. One time, at a convention, I was se- 
lected to interview Mr. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. Mr. Shaw had 
been Governor of Iowa, and.was then a likely candi- 
date for the presidency. Here I had to go up against 
greatness, and my knees beat a tattoo, as, all atremble, 
I approached his door. To my astonishment after- 
ward, as I thought it over, I had found myself talking 
easily and naturally to a man as commonplace, 
matter-of-fact and sincere as my next door neighbor. 
Since that time, while I have never gone out of my 
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way to meet greatness, I have met President Harding, 
have known intimately a dozen Governors, and two 
dozen United States Senators. I have been closely 
associated with several presidents of the American 
Bankers Association,—with a president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and have met the 
presidents of several big insurance companies, and 
my experience with all is identical with that in the 
case of Secretary Shaw. All ate bacon and eggs for 
breakfast. All are plain, modest fellows, and I fully 
believe, that as boys they were just the same as the 
ordinary run of boys in Yankton County. 

I have sometimes received the stony and super- 
cilious stare from superior souls, but it has come from 
a bootblack, a porter, or an employee drawing down 
fifteen a week. 

A third phase of disillusionment from earlyday 
worship of brilliance, has come to me thru the 
employment of men. You couldn’t run fast enuf 
to catch me with a budding genius. I am scared to 
death of smart boys. An infant prodigy is to me, 
a blank in life’s lottery. There is to me, no appeal 
in precocity. I have tried it. Once I hired a bright 
boy,—he was endorsed as such by his folks. But never 
again, for I found him, as I found others that I later 
tried, to seem like certain larval insects,—as big the 
day they are hatched as they ever get. 

On the other hand, I have taken on American boys, 
Bohemian boys, or German boys that were what 
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Senator Curtis was accused of calling the Iowa 
farmer,—mighty dumb” and many of them are in 
high places today. 

They had genius, talent and ability. 

- But before discussing the particular features of this 
skill, I want to go over with you, some phases of these 
characteristics. 

I think there was a time in the history of the 
world,—perhaps more prevalent in the earlier days 
of men than in my boyhood days, and less now, when 
the sacred fetish “divine right of kings” was kow- 
towed to. In other words, heredity was the kingpin 
in the ruling of men’s lives, and the aristocrats of 
power, the kings and clergy, the doctors and profes- 
sors and intellectual elite, were not slow to impress 
their superiority upon a common world, and that 
these prerequisites were born ina man. No wonder 
they hired sycophant biographers to put out their 
sickening guff about inborn talent, infant prodigies 
and the like. 

Today, the world is beginning to know better. The 
ordinary boy is coming into his own. The switch 
off the family tree, say a wisp of birch, may have more 
efhcacy than any genealogical tree. 

I do not go so far as to deny, or decry native 
tendencies. For instance, in poesy, it is not probable. 
that any amount of persistent study will make a Byron 
out of John Plowman. But even in this art, I am 
convinced that you can place twenty diligent Ameri- 
cans in a school,—train them in language and the 
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study of poetry, and the poorest will be able to write 
better poetry than the doggerel of the unlettered and 
lazy genius. 

We formerly carried the idea, that only a favored 
few can sing, but I am sure that it is now the judg- 
ment of authorities that practically everyone can learn 
to sing, and sing well. Or to dance, or become adept 
in the professions. I am not blind to the fact there 
is such a factor as temperament,—for instance, one 
who is effusive,. volatile or moody would not make a 
good Judge in our Courts. A man whose mind is not 
of logical bent, would find it difficult to become a 
good lawyer. 

I admit these factors, yet I say earnestly, sincerely, 
to any boy or girl listening in today, that your suc- 
cess in life will be very much more dependent upon 
yourselves than upon your ancestry; and that such 
success will come to you because of your talent, your 
genius and your ability, and that such talent, genius 
and ability are readily at your hand; they are yours, 
my boy, if you will but reach out and grasp them, 
and use them. Next Sunday, I may tell you how. 


TALENTS A COMMON BOY MAY HAVE 
Three of Them Within Your Grasp. 


Last Sunday, I said a thing or two about brilliant 
boys. I expected to be called down in my reference 
to George Eliot, but my fine circle of auditors, either 
are very considerate, or are not very discriminating. 
However, allowance must be made,—what with our 
knickers and our haircuts, it is getting harder and 
harder to tell boys and girls apart. Several girls have 
written me, asking if they, too, have a chance. They 
sure have. 

Just as a boy scout works in a bit of loose end 
when he splices a rope, or as mother covers some of 
the old cloth when she sews on a patch, will I start 
today’s sermonette by re-reading paragraph Z of the 
old, making it paragraph A of the new. So 
here goes. 

“I admit certain factors of heredity, yet I say 
earnestly, sincerely, to any boy or girl listening to me 
today, that your success in life will be very, very 
much more dependent upon yourselves, than upon 
your ancestry; and that such success will come to you 
because of your talent, your genius and your ability, 
and such talent, genius and ability are readily at your 
hand,—they are yours, my boy, if you will but reach 
out and grasp them, and use them.” 
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One of the most powerful factors of our lives is 
friendship. I hasten to assure you, that I would be 
the last person in the world to put friendship on the 
market, for commercial purposes. Upon some future 
occasion, I must, I believe, dwell at some length on 
this very beautiful and interesting trait,—friendship, 
—something too priceless to juggle. Nevertheless, 
friendship is a very potent factor in the material 
advancement of any man. 


You are working for a railway company, a switch- 
man, let us say, and you, being normally minded, de- 
sire promotion. You must do your work well,—we 
all know that, and, in passing, I remind you that 
jumping onto runaway locomotives, saving carloads 
of dynamite into which that engine is about to slam, 
and marrying the president’s daughter, are all inci- 
dents for the movies and will have no part in the daily 
routine of your lives. Furthermore, if you were to 
do something tremendously heroic, you ‘might find 
that envy and jealousy from those less fortunate 
would be surprisingly adverse influences. 


You may be one of a group of tellers in a bank, 
and yearn for promotion. You may be a common 
gob in the marines, or a buck private in the infantry, 
but wherever you are, you will be confronted with 
the everlasting conundrum of why some fellows get 
to be captains. Well, I pass along the hint that 
friendship, a coy maid in a coterie of influences, is 
a very effective worker. She has more pull than poli- 
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tics or wealth, I verily believe. In fact, I think ten 
times as much. 

In our industrial lives, we are coming, more and 
more, to work in groups. Your grandfather may have 
been a good shoemaker,—they don’t drive single any 
more. You will be part of a band, a team or a corps 
of employees. There may be 100 fellows in your 
group, and all are thinking things, or saying things 
about you. Most of these things are said when you 
are not around,—you do not know of them. They 
are cumulative, these sentiments, and finally become 
an atmosphere, all unseen, but very potent. Knocks 
are mean things. But boosts are fine, and I beg you 
to believe that friendship is many times as effective 
in promotion, in our day, as wealth, or influence, or 
pull of relatives. 

If then, friendships are powerful factors, it should 
not be a feat of brilliance for you to have friends. 
There is absolutely no connection between brilliance 
and friendship. I knew a man who had, I think, more 
friends relative to his station in life than any other 
man I have known, and this fellow was no talker at 
all. He was a mighty good listener. He never claimed 
to be smart, but he could lean over and light the other 
man’s pipe, or help him on with an overcoat. He 
could say “Howdy” or “Goodbye” in a way as simple 
as a peasant, but as regal as a king. 


And now I say to you, young people, that you 
can have friends. The best recipe I ever heard is 
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“Be one.” Don’t say sarcastic things about anyone, 
anytime. Don’t backbite. Don’t knock on your fel- 
lows or your boss. Knocks always carry an echo 
that hits back. Don’t ever try to talk smart—remem- 
ber what Calvin Coolidge has accomplished by keep- 
ing his mouth shut. I tell you, you boys and girls 
who listen to me, and I tell you over and over again, 
that you can have friends, thousands of them, if you 
will always be doing friendly things for those about 
you, and do them simply, truthfully and unselfishly; 
and friends, not brilliance, will carry you far on the 
road to success. So friendmaking is the first talent 
for you-to acquire. 


We now come to genius. I believe it was Emerson 
who said that “genius is the capacity for taking infi- 
nite pains.” To take pains does not require great 
brilliance. I received a letter the other day from a 
young man in our State, bemoaning his ill-luck in the 
matter of employment. There were twelve misspelled 
words in it, and no commas. He even misspelled my 
name, and I am just enough narrow minded that I 
don’t feel complimented when a fellow asks a favor, 
yet can’t correctly give my name. If I were to up- 
braid that young man about his poor spelling, he 
would reply, “Why, what's the difference—you know 
what I mean, don’t you?” Yes, I know, and I know 
a lot more, one thing being that you are not observant 
about little things, and it is little things about us, in 
our daily work, that make good work. 
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If this boy were to solicit business for my firm, he 
would likely write Carl Pedersen, a respected citizen 
of Danish extraction, spelling the last syllable of 
Carl’s name “son,” and thereby lose the order, Mr. 
Pedersen, along with myself, being a finicky. indi- 
vidual. Running on to a gentleman named Johnston, 
spelling the last syllable “ton” he would commit the 
blunder of telling a story reflecting on the Scottish 
people. The other day, a fine looking chap sat at 
my desk, and, as he talked, I noticed he used his hands 
persistently in gesture. Did I tell him any “raw” 
Jew stories? I did not! 

I ask you to think of various avocations. The 
surgeon? Surely brilliance would be required of him! 
But no! He scours his hands, over and over, and 
sterilizes his instruments, to guard against infection— 
he figures out beforehand this knife, that forceps, 
yonder gauze—only infinite pains. Or, there’s the 
mechanic in a garage—every roller bearing, every 
locknut, every valve, a part of the logic of the ma- 
chine. Upon his care with them, his taking infinite 
pains, may depend the safety or the death of the 
driver. So it is, in every avocation—smartness 
doesn’t count, but the genius of doing our work right 
is the real thing and in the end, is the cheapest for 
the man that hires us. 


Many years ago, I was putting in a water system 
on a farm I owned. We needed a trench dug, per- 
haps 150 feet long, and I found old Michael McCau- 
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ley and asked him if he could do the work. “I think 
I can, sor,” said old Mike. So I drove him out to the 
farm. The first evening I was perhaps disappointed a 
bit, in the amount of digging accomplished, but I no- 
ticed that old Michael had gotten some stringers, and 
pegged them atop the round along the line of the ditch 
he was to dig, and they were laid out straight. I 
thought I could see he was starting out to do 
a good job. 

Two days later I went out again. I looked at the 
ditch. And then I took off my hat to Michael 
McCauley, for I saw in him, “a workman who need- 
eth not to be ashamed.” The ditch was complete. It 
was straight as a rifle barrel; he had dug with a sharp 
spade, and knew how to true up the sides, as smooth 
and as plumb as the walls of my house. You are 
probably asking, “what good was there in digging a 
ditch true? It would soon be covered up, wouldn't 
it?” Well, so far as I am concerned, I am satisfied 
that I got cheaper work, than if it were done by a 
slouch. And as to Michael McCauley, I know that 
the birds were singing in his heart when he dug, 
laughter was upon his lips, drudgery was forgotten, 
and peace was upon his soul. A man who does his 
work as a Master Workman should, forgets to watch 
the clock, or groan. And this is all there is to genius. 

And now, before closing, even though my time is 
nearly up, I must say a few words about the third 
member of the trinity I have named. This is ability. 
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You can have it; every boy that hears me can have 
it, even though he feel himself not especially talented. 
You have it at your hand, within the grasp of every 
hour. For the finest ability known to man, is reli- 
ability. Son, let us imagine you are the boss of a big 
store, or shop, or factory. You have the hiring, the 
firing and the management, say, of 100 men. Each 
day will bring its problems, worries, vexations. Some- 
times you will be sick to the very soul. Some of your 
men will make you sick. But the fellow you will like 
best,—the fellow who will bring peace to your soul, 
is the fellow who is dependable, every hour of 
the day. 

Then, if your difficulties are many, you will curse 
dishonesty; you will despise liars; you will be dis- 
gusted with carelessness,—brilliance or beauty or wit 
or plotting will be cast aside, and you will draw to 
your heart, the fellow who is reliable, the pure gold 
in life. 

So I ask you this afternoon,—have you the talent of 
making friends by being a friend? Can you be a 
genius by taking infinite pains, and thus find glorious 
fun in working? Can you be slow going and reliable, 
every hour of your lives? Of course you can,—you 
know it and I know it, and that’s why God sets his 
rainbow of promise over you good, common, every- 
day boys of this Golden Age. Thus,—will you reach 


Success, 


ON THIN SKINNED PEOPLE 
They Somietimes Lie, But It’s a Huge Mistake. 


Hello, son, this is E. R. Gurney speaking over 
WNAX. Is your father at home? You say he’s 
asleep? Wake him up, won’t you? I decide to talk 
to the men today,—changed my mind about giving a 
talk to the boys. I want to talk to your dad about 
“thin skinned people.” 

I used to know a banker over in Nebraska, may as 
well call him George, although his real name is 
Charles. George was a young fellow,—a mere boy,— 
but married and cashier of a bank. Well, one day a 
geezer, dressed down to look like an honest farmer, 
came along and wanted a thousand dollars. There 
are two ways, you know, for daylight hold-ups,—one, 
at the point of the gun, and the other is to just borrow 
the money. This fellow gave George security on a 
bunch of horses, a proceeding not uncommon in those 
days. In these modern times, horses have shrunk so 
in value that a dollar bill will almost do for a horse 
blanket, but in that time they commanded some re- 
spect even among bankers. They were described in 
the mortgage as dapple gray or chestnut or something 
like that, but the mortgage should have classed them 
as an invisible sky-blue pink. I do not know as to 
sex, but they were shortly to become nightmares to 
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George. The stranger’s fertility in fiction was only 
matched by his agility in action and by the time 
George discovered what he had picked up in the road, 
before anyone else got wise, that stranger was in 
Ogallala or points West. George was a flat tire. His 
inner was punctured. I don’t know if George was 
tempted to keep still though I guess yes. Some of his 
Board of Directors had looked askance at George 
when they elected him cashier because of his lack of 
years. There was another bank in town and its 
father-in-law was an inveterate scandal monger. The 
barber across the street could broadcast news like a 
microphone. And George had a wife. 


What did George do? What would you have 
done? Or I? I won't say as to myself, but I am 
mighty scared about you,—we might have gulped 
hard, looked blue, stuck in our own note or some other 
twist and covered up the case, which is another name 
for lying to our associates and to the public. Some 
of us big, strong, smart men are mighty thin skinned. 
We could take a licking with some grace, but when 
it comes to ridicule we, well, we don’t draw any hero 
medals. I had a man working for me only last year, 
a man who possessed a cauliflower ear and the cham- 
pionship of Oregon, but he cried like a baby when he 
told me how his wife got rough with her loud 
speaker. 


But, anyway, George didn’t lie. He told the truth, 
—called his directors together, broke the sad news to 
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them and to the world, and told them to run the bank 
while he got into action. He grabbed the sheriff, 
burned up the wires and broke the speed limits, and 
about four days afterward, they came leading that 
swindler home by the ear. The fellow’s relatives 
found money to square up the deal, and George? 
Well, when annual meeting comes around he gets 
elected unanimously. Though they haven't heard 
about salary raises lately, they have never quite under- 
stood how he spends all his pay. 

A lie is a sticky mess. It’s an abomination unto the 
Lord. There be some who would add, “and an ever 
present: help in time of trouble.” But it’s not half 
so helpful as the truth. I know because I have tried 
both ways. Hasn’t this been your experience, too? 
Isn’t it remarkable how little chance you have to keep 
from getting found out, if, as, and when you lie? 
With your wife, you haven’t any chance at all. 

Why do some men, sometimes begin to lie? It isn’t 
because they are bad citizens or bad in any way,—but 
because they are thin skinned. They are deathly 
afraid of being scolded or ridiculed. It was Uncle 
Remus who told of the contests of Brer Rabbit and 
Brer Wolf, honors were about even, until, finally, 
Brer Wolf was driven out of the country because 
Brer Rabbit “tuck and made a fool outer him.” 

A lie may be innocent in its inception,—many a 
one is launched in surprise,—“an ever present help 
in time of trouble.” But lies are the wet nurses, if 
not the parents, of a whole litter of villainies. 
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It is indeed a happy circumstance that our boys of 
today are manly fellows. They have their faults a 
plenty, but they won't lie. 

Let us suppose, friend, that you are running a store, 
a grocery store, over on Main Street. Your cub 
clerk and star delivery boy comes in some day and 
says, “Mr. Boss, I made an awful mistake. I took in 
this $2.00 bill for $10.00 and gave a stranger the 
change and he’s gone.” “Well!” you holler, or some 
word that sounds like it. You see a day’s profits gone 
—visions of bankruptcy and the like, and you throw 
a fit. But right down in your heart of hearts, you 
know that boy is a good piece of goods,—he may not 
recognize a two-dollar bill, but by the Eternal, he can 
tell the truth, and that’s the kind you can lean on. 


Or, suppose when he comes to you and tells you 
what a blunder he’s made,—you just jolly him a little 
and say you kind of remember that you made a mis- 
take once, yourself; and you put your hand on his 
shoulder and say, “Never mind, Bobbie, it’s tough 
but we'll work a little harder and make that all back.” 
Why Man! That boy will be your worshipper, he will 
earn his pay check as he never earned it before, he 
will brave the terrors of Tophet to keep you from 
harm. He will be more true to you than Tige to 
Buster Brown. But if by any chance your rage gets 
the best of your judgment and you fire that boy, he'll 
get another job. And he'll sleep sound. He might 
have covered up his error by manipulating the till 
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for $8.00,—Oh, God! may he never pawn his manli- 
ness for so cheap a price. 

So, 'm mighty glad, Mister, that your own is 
is the fine, manly chap he is. You really don’t know 
your own boy, don’t know that he’s a real sport,— 
careless and impatient, perhaps,—but loyal to his fel- 
lows and to you. He may be stubborn, or he may 
be an odd genius, that boy of yours, but he won't lie. 
I believe our High Schools, and our sports are, per- 
haps without direct planning, making our boys less 
thin skinned and thereby more able to look the world 
in the face and tell the truth. For in school, and in 
sports, they learn team work, and team work calls for 
dependability. There are very few solo players needed 
nowadays. 

Take the case of a big wholesale house. There are, 
naturally, many departments, Sales, Credits,, Corre- 
spondence, Transportation and the like, and workers 
in each. You are one of them,—are you thin-skinned? 
You make a mistake,—a silly blunder that’s going to 
turn out money loser to the house,—do you lie out: 
of it or pass the buck? Do you lay it onto your sten- 
ographer? Why not make the boys love you by 
admitting you're wrong, just common clay, and that 
you make mistakes like all the rest of them do? 

Now, boys are great, big fools, sometimes, like you 
and Iare. Observe I do not say “were”—I say “are.” 
A boy of high school age has some measure of re- 
spectability to keep up with his fellows. He can't 
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be mama's angel child,—not a sissy, nor a chocolate 
kid,—he’d better be damned than to be called “Rev- 
erend” on the campus. Th spirit of bravado rules,— 
each fellow eggs the other one on to some more daring 
stunt and some day your boy comes to his mother 
and then to you and tells you that he’s all messed 
up. It might be a poaching deal,—a pocket flask and 
public ‘dance episode,—a girl scrape, a joyride-tele- 
phone pole case, or, heavens! it might be your own 
car with burned out bearings or a burst radiator or 
blocks due to letting it stand out and freeze. Donner 
und Blitzen! Mein Gott in Himmel! You start to 
tell the world. But listen! let me tell you what to 
do,—light a cigarette. Take three puffs reflectively,— 
then four more,—and then just grin and say, “Well, 
Life is just one blamed thing after another,—but any- 
how, Bobbie, I’m glad of one big thing and that is 
that you can tell the truth! We'll work out of this 
_ mess, some way, son, and solve the problem as all 
problems can be solved, if we will but dig down and 
begin on the everlasting foundation of truth.” 


So, I believe, Mister, that you are fortunate, in 
that you have a boy that won't lie. This “ever pres- 
ent help in time of trouble” is not for him, because 
your boy has too much sense. No emergency will 
come so quickly as to throw him off his poise. He 
knows that lies are unmanly things, cheap tricks that 
no real sport will stoop to. And he will learn by 
observation of others as he goes thru life that one 
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lie paves the way for another and yet more lies, until 
finally the sticky messes grease the skidways that 
chute down to Hell. Your boy will know that when 
he gets into business with other fellows, lies and de- 
ceit and double crossing, get no one anywhere, they 
bring only contempt, they damn us in the eyes of 
our associates; but rather your boy, inheriting per- 
haps some of the weaknesses of his sire, and prone to 
some of the many errors his dad has achieved, will 
yet be sure to guard against thinness of skin,—look 
the whole world in the face, and tell the truth. Just 
talk this over with your boy, won't you, Mister? And 
ask him if he doesn’t think I’m right. 


ON NOT BEING AFRAID OF GETTING 
LICKED 


It May Be Mother Will Approve This Chapter— 
I'm Not So Sure. 
~ Hello, Son! This is Ed Gurney speaking, over 
WNAX. Is your mother at home? Asleep, you say? 
Well, don’t disturb her, it’s you I want to talk with. 
And,—Mother might be a bit init y about some of 
these things. 

When I was a boy, I was a bit timid, let me say. 
Maybe I was cowardly,—I believe I was, I was afraid 
of getting licked. But, anyway, I wasn’t a rotten 
punk coward,—I never bullied little kids and then 
sneaked up the alley to keep from meeting a guy of 
my own size. I wasn’t that kind of cheap skate and 
you wouldn't be, either. I think it’s all wrong to 
fight, don’t you? It isn’t nice. It’s messy, and a 
fellow might get licked with the other guys standing 
around. That's the worst of it. I think it’s better 
to be friendly even with the big hulk who despitefully 
uses you. 

If I had a boy, and he came home some evening, 
making confession that he had gotten in a scrap with 
Sandy McTavish, and sent Sandy along to his 
mama, with a bloody nose and his red hair pulled 
out of shape, I would try to look sober and sorrowful 
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over the regrettable affair; but really, don’t you know, 
I'd be kind of “proud of that boy’s slugging qualities, 
—arm like a triphammer, shoulders built for the ring, 
keen as a fox, that fellow,—real headwork, a regular 
he-man; takes after his Dad.” 

But if, on the other hand, Bobbie would come 
home some evening with the awful truth stamped all 
over him; one lamp gone black, one ear out of line,— 
not to mention a missing necktie and a torn shirt, do 
you know what I'd do? I would pat him on the back, 
I would, and let him have my best necktie (might 
as well, anyway), and I'd say “Never mind, Bobbie, 
there’s another day coming. I know a fellow over 
at the Turnhalle that will wise you up on some fancy 
jabs, and some of these times we'll jar the freckles 
off that hunk of mud! Called your father ‘an old 
stiff’ did he? What's that? ‘A pruny old windjam- 
mer?’ He said that? It’s an outrage, it is. I'll get 
you a punching bag for practice, Bobbie, we'll paint 
the picture of Sandy McTavish all over it, and you 
jolt the hair plumb out of that pigskin. And when 
the mill is pulled, and you left the point of that 
Scotchman’s lantern jaw,—Wow! An ambulance 
case! Call me ‘a pruny old windjammer’!” 

I try to recall the days of boyhood. My memory 
is that I was not thinking so much of the physical 
pain of a battered nose or ear, as I dreaded the ridicule 
of the bunch; I was afraid they would see me get 
licked. I believe this fear paralyzed my arm. Looking 
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backward over those days, I find myself wishing that 
some good brother might have whispered this counsel 
in my ear, “Eddie, you may get licked, that won't 
make a killing difference,—the main thing is to put up 
a dickens of a good fight so the other lad will know 
he had a real contract on his hands. And when you 
are thru, just get up, dust off your clothes or spit 
out a loose tooth,—don’t cry, and don’t explain. You 
might grin a little over your one pass that went home, 
and you might quietly study how to avoid his fancy 
upshoot next time. Just grin, that’s all, and go on. 
You might turn out to be a hero, I’ve seen stranger 
things happen.” 

There may come another day, Son, and when it 
comes look sharp, keep cool, work your head and give 
him the best you've got. You might win,—if so, don’t 
brag. You may lose,—if so, don’t cry and don't 
explain. Just grin. You got licked, that’s all. You 
still live. 

The years will roll along to your maturity. Some 
more battles will await you. Now I know that I 
shall violate the rules laid down in every homiletic 
work ever written. A homily, you understand, is 
paternal instruction from smart writers on how to run 
your business and shape your morals. Every mother’s 
son re-echoes the Commencement Day bunk, that you 
must not fail. You must mount the Alps, carrying 
the banner “Excelsior.” You must grapple with 
Opportunity, and you must win. They tell you about 
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this military hero or that captain of industry. Now 
I come along and spoil it all, by telling you not to be 
afraid of getting licked. 

Well, I think Iam right. I think the other fellows 
are all wrong. Bob Mason, of Hartington, a real 
nobleman, whose unfortunate death occurred last fall, 
was the type of man I admire. Many years ago, he 
was running for a County office over in Cedar 
County, and he, like any other candidate was anxious 
to be elected. I was with him one day when a certain 
faction told him they would support him, if he would 
truckle to their demands. Their support would elect 
him. But Bob used seventeen kinds of emphatic 
language in telling them where to go to. He was not 
afraid of getting licked. He was defeated for the job, 
but shortly afterward was elected president of The 
First National Bank. 

I never had a chance to attend a big prize fight, but 
a friend of mine did, and he told mea story that sticks 
in my mind. When the big fellow won the count and 
his arm was upheld by the referee, there was a great 
amount of perfunctory applause. But when the 
smaller man walked from the ring, the applause was 
different. The crowd knew him for a real man, a real 
sport and a fighter, one who could bravely battle 
against odds, and that applause, sincere and tumultu- 
ous, rang to high heaven. It was in homage to a man 
who wasn’t afraid of getting licked. 
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You have many times seen elevens on the field of 
football, or teams on the diamond and you know that 
just half of all the players you ever saw, got beaten. 
But, if licked, they were at least not ruined,—they 
were enuf better than the sallow faced anemics 
who stood on the side lines and found fault with the 
players. You know that half of all the men that ever 
contested for office were defeated. They still remain 
honored citizens. You know that half of all the 
litigants in our Courts lose,—maybe the other half 
are out of luck, too. 


I do not know much of military tactics, but I have 
the idea that real generalship in war does not consist 
of intrepidity in hurling ones troops against citadels 
and carrying flags over the ramparts of the enemy, 
but rather in the ability to handle ones forces in 
orderly retreat in the face of superior forces, all the 
while inflicting all possible damage on the enemy. 
Washington rarely won battles, but he won the 
Revolution. Abraham Lincoln ran for Congress and 
was defeated, and again for the Senate and lost out. 
His generals and their troops were defeated, time and 
again, and it seemed sometimes as though disaster 
would crush his soul, but he fought on. He was not” 
afraid of getting licked, and his name is one of the 
very brightest stars in the galaxy of the immortals. 


So, Son, I want you to fight, if need be. Iama 
profound pacifist in National matters, but I believe 
it is true with men, and with nations, that the preser- 
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vation of our honor or the safety of our loved ones 
may make us fight. And when you fight, make it 
gory. Hit him on his weakest spot, there is no sanc- 
tity of nose or jaw, and a swift right to the solar 
plexus may be a knockout. Give him all you've got, 
boy, it’s no parlor game. You may lose,—if you do, 
quit the bout with the respect of your adversary, and, 
what is more important, the respect of your own self. 


I have said all this with a purpose, for manhood’s 
battles are just ahead of you,—battles just as earnest 
and effective, even tho they be not of fisticuffs. And 
in these contests, I would warn you against the fear 
of getting licked. We are living in a wonderful world, 
but there are a wonderful lot of foolish people in it, 
—people who insist on spelling success with a capital 
S. Many of them adorn this letter S with two upright 
parallel lines across its face, and the letter comes to 
be to them, the chief and only capital in the alphabet. 
They would almost spell God with a little “g.” They 
don’t know the difference between the Ten Com- 
mandments, and Wilson’s fourteen points, their only 
rule of faith being “The end justifies the means.” To 
them, getting licked is the brand of Cain. 


Let me illustrate. You becomea lawyer. You are 
in your first year of practice, and you are trying your 
first big case. To win it will mean much, you say, 
in your future career. You feel that the outcome may 
depend upon a certain line of evidence, and, salving 
your conscience under one pretext or another, you 
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manufacture some evidence. You drill your witness 
skillfully in perjury, and you get away with it,—you 
win the suit. You fooled the crowd that time. 

But listen, boy. That Judge is a wise old bird, and 
there is a flitting suspicion in his mind that it’s not 
all straight, but he says nothing. The attorney on the 
other side is more positive that you struck below the 
belt, and he says something, some time. Three people, 
your client, your star witness, and yourself, know 
that you area crook. Quite imperceptibly, you have 
created an atmosphere, an odor, if you please, that 
will eventually make you a shyster, instead of a 
lawyer, and all because you were afraid of getting 
licked. 


Or, you start in business, selling automobiles, let 
us say. Things are not overly flush with you,—you 
need money to pay for a shipment of cars. You go 
to your banker, you color up your condition, either in 
overstating your assets or understating your debts,— 
you do this because you are afraid of getting licked, 
and you get the money. The probability is that you 
would have gotten the money just the same by telling 
the “truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” How glorious and clean would be your foot- 
ing, how sound your sleep that night, how sincerely 
could you clasp your banker’s hand when you meet 
him on the street! Even had he turned you down, 
you would have a clean taste in your mouth. But this 
other way, something happens. I can’t tell you how 
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it happens, other than to suggest that it takes a great 
artist to lie successfully and keep it up. Somewhere, 
sometime, there is a leak; There is a crack in the 
jar,—it doesn’t ring true. And eventually, the great 
business world lists you on its casualty roll, as injured 
or missing. And all because you are afraid of getting 
licked. 

Son, I'd like you to be a real soldier, and a real 
fighter. Maybe your mother would too. And your 
father? Well, I know he will swell with satisfaction 
and say “proud of that boy’s slugging qualities, arm 
like a triphammer, shoulders built for the ring,—keen 
as a fox, that fellow,—real headwork,—a regular 
he-man; takes after his Dad.” 


THE TIGHTWAD 
Who has Savings and a Bank Account. 


Hello, Son! This is E. R. Gurney, speaking, over 
WNAX. You're at home today, and wideawake? 
Fine, I want to talk with you. And the honest truth 
is, I am almost scared to tackle the subject I have in 
mind. I may as well tell you now, what the perora- 
tion of this speech will be,—it will be to ask you to 
become a real penurious, marblehearted tightwad, 
something no boy wants to be, and surely something 
no boy wishes to be considered. It’s the meanest 
chance I have gone up against, and I would now fall 
down utterly but for the feeling you are a friendly 
hearer. It is fine to be a good speaker, but a great 
deal finer to be a good listener. 

A good many years ago, I was running a little bank 
over in Nebraska. One day a young man, a stranger 
came in and, referring to a store which could be 
bought, and which he and I believed would be real 
profitable, asked me to lend him $5,000. He said he 
had a little money of his own. Now, Son,— let me 
refer this case to you,—let’s imagine you are my su- 
perior officer. Shall we make the loan? “No!” you 
say? “Not on your life.” You think we must be 
awful careful about lending other people’s money? 
And surely not to an entire stranger! 
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Well, I guess you are right. However, there are 
one or two other circumstances,—the young fellow 
looks good, steady and reliable and he has two good 
letters of recommendation. I admit that good looks 
make mighty poor collateral. And fine words butter 
no parsnips. Letters of recommendation ought to 
carry weight, and they are not to be despised, but 
there are so many easygoing liars in America, who 
will give the undeserving a good sendoff, that such 
letters are away below par in the loan market. It is 
pleasing to have a good countenance and a manly 
bearing, really gifts of the gods. I am sure that some 
of the boys who listen in this afternoon, though poor 
of purse, yet might rightfully value their clean, 
healthy bodies and minds at a great many thousands 
of dollars. Our young men are fine these days,—our 
schools and our sports are helping to make them so. 
In this connection, Son, I want to offer a suggestion 
of real value. When you go to a man to apply for 
something, say a loan, a job or a favor, look him 
squarely in the eye. Don’t swagger, or act smart- 
alecky, but hold your shoulders back and your chin 
high. Act as tho you are worthy to receive it and 
expect it,—you won't get very far if you are licked in 
your own mind before you begin. 

But we must get back to our young man who is 
waiting in the Director’s room to know if we will lend 
him $5,000. There he is with a good opportunity, 
good looks, good letters of recommendation; no sign 
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of booze or other bad habits,—don’t you think we 
may let him have the money? “No?” You are right. 
There are too many hazards in business. He might 
make mistakes. But here’s an idea, I'll find out what 
he knows about the business. * * * He appears good 
in that way,—has worked in his uncle’s store since he 
left High, seven years ago, in this same line. Seems to 
know the business from a toz. This is a big factor,— 
I can’t think that in this age of intense competition, a 
business can succeed unless the manager knows it, 
thru and thru, backward and forward and crosswise, 
all its ups and downs, everything in fact, from 
basement to balcony. But you still say “No 
sir! Suppose this loan turns into loss, there 
will also be the loss of our jobs. Our Directors 
will never forgive us for making such a loan.” Still, 
if the fellow would win out, it would be a nice thing 
for our community, and for our bank, to get such a 
man lined up with us. Wait a minute, I'll go and see 
how much money of his own he is willing to risk,— 
there are altogether too many of these guys who want 
to match only their nerve against our good money. 
Say, boy! I found something. He says he has 
$4,000 of his own money, and to prove it, he showed 
me his Savings Bank book. I saw the balance, but 
I saw a whole lot more. Listen, Watson, and tell me 
what you make of this—there were six years of de- 
posits, showing something every week, sometimes 
$5.00, sometimes $15.00, but he has been building up 
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that bank account steadily. The banker has added 
interest too, quite a considerable in the aggregate, 
until a final of $4,000 has been reached. Now then, 
Son, what do you say? Let him have the money? 
“Yes?” I think so,—that fellow’s hand is unbeatable. 
His high trump is that bank book. 

I made the loan. You want to know how it came 
out: Well, I saw that man just the other day in his 
big new Cadillac Sedan, custom body and no install- 
ment payments. When he goes to New York, the big 
fellows look for him, and offer to put him up at the 
Manhattan Club. Enroute, he still travels modestly, 
but he could charter a private Pullman without any 
perceptible dent in his income. 

Now, I tackle the hardest job in all these essays. 
It is a hard job because I have to ask you to be almost 
unnatural and nearly impossible. I wish you to be 
a tightwad,—just the tightest, stingiest, hardshelled 
and hardboiled guy ever. It was Sandy who licked 
his boy Gordon for buying an all day sucker in the 
afternoon. I go him one better and say “go withoot.” 

It would be the easiest thing in the world for me 
to preach but I think I have more sense. You don’t 
want any preaching, and beside, the facts are not easy 
to get over. I have a boy who would, I believe, shell 
out his last dime to relieve distress; and if it were a 
child suffering, he would borrow fifteen cents so as 
to give the child two bits. Would I change him? 
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Generosity is a beautiful, a lovable and priceless: 
trait,—I would not set rough hands upon it. Further- 
more, a boy in school or college has some social posi- 
tion to maintain,—he can’t be a hermit crab or recluse 
and get anywhere, nor would I have him such. To be 
a piker, in the code of youth, is almost as reprehen- 
sible as to be a horsethief. You must do your share 
in school now, as I would have you do later, in busi- 
ness life. Manliness is of more worth in my eyes, 
and in yours, than much money. 


Now I have an idea. Let us suppose you are rich, 
ora rich man’sson. Then you could do things. You 
could wear an old coat because the world knows you 
have a good one. You could drive a rattling good 
old Model T Touring, and not be abashed. A poor 
boy can’t go to a prom in denims,—he would there- 
after be socially impossible, but a rich guy like you 
can get away with it. Alright, rich boy,—you coun- 
sel economy to the fellows. Somebody proposes a 
joyride, winding up at a roadhouse dance. In just 
the nicest; manliest way in the world, tell the bunch 
it takes too many iron men just now. And you will 
be surprised to find how many of the fellows welcome 
such a stand, and line up with you. Such things are 
the way to leadership. And you will learn that your 
character is the key to strength, not your money. 

Now then, poor boy,—I whisper something in your 
ear. I have been telling what the rich can do,—have 
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done this only to develop a thought,—but really, you: 
can do the same thing, and grow in manliness and: 
sway. You can wisely counsel caution, thrift, and. 
economy and be effective. You can look tolerantly. 
upon the swagger of the newrich; your own strength. 
of manly position will give you a leadership which. 
the free spenders can not reach. . 

And now I have another idea,—my slowgoing: 
thinker is at last beginning to function. It is that you 
are not the fellow I am trying to reach. I have no: 
message directed to you, Son, for you have a level 
head, and are chockfull of good sense. You will spend: 
some money, but you will spend it wisely. You know: 
that every nickel saved will help you at some keen 
moment in the future. But you can reach the other 
guy,—he will listen to you when he will only look 
upon me as a Boulder Dam preacher, strayed east.. 
You can say to him what I would not dare utter. It 
is this—that thrift and morals work very closely 
together. Do you suppose that any boy would slip 
or swipe (not steal!) a V out of the till down at 
father’s store? Or borrow a dollar from sister’s purse 
when sister is away? Or sign mother’s name to a 
check on The First National? Sometimes! And why? 
Because they haven’t been tightwads! 

I think it was old Solomon who said,—tho I haven't 
time this afternoon to look it up, that the love of 
money is the root of all evil. I wish you would para- 
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phrase this and tell the boys that the lack of money 
is the root of much evil. Men and boys who are by 
native instinct, as honest as you and I, will, under 
the pressure of necessity do sharp things, and these 
sharp things easily verge into shady ones, and shady 
ones to crooked. Tell the boys to begin to save,— 
and we have money for saving when we spend less,— 
when we have become tightwads. Tell them not to 
quit spending money, but to quit spending money 
foolishly, or even unnecessarily. For the day of great 
crisis will likely come to you men of affairs, when 
these extra dollars you have saved will be the screw 
propeller that will pull your ship against the running 
tide, and into the harbor of success. 

Tell them this,—tell them they must solve this not 
easy problem, that they may look forward to that 
great day, and all the time, keep that clean look of 
a clean soul, won't you, Son? 


THE WORLD'S BEST INVESTMENT 
It Is Real, Right-from-the-Heart Courtesy. 


The young man sitting across the aisle from me was 
in trouble, and he edged over and asked my advice. 
“Supposed I was going to Washington,” he said, “but 
this ticket carries me to New York.” By and by the 
Conductor came,—not one of those swaggering gold 
laced individuals who call out as they enter the car 
“Get ready your tickets, Everybody!” and row with 
several along the way, but this fellow moved along 
quietly, a few words here, a little jollying there, until . 
he came to the man across the way, the man who was 
in a cold sweat lest he be put off the train and made 

to walk in. It was 165 miles, maybe. 

The Conductor heard his story, and didn’t look a 
bit snippish, just said that riding still was good over 
their line, but proposed that when we might arrive in 
Harrisburg he would go up to the General Offices, 
and try to get it all straightened out. And he did. 
It was the-end of his run, and a long tiresome day. 
The young man across the aisle was a very ordinary 
looker, not at all imposing, not even a Camel of the 
Sacred Order of King Menelik; only one more name- 
less being among the hundreds of thousands who 
would come that Conductor’s way, and never be seen 
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by him again. But that fine fellow went up to Head- 
quarters,—I went along,—there was a busy crowd, it 
took twenty. minutes of that man’s time, was finished 
nicely, and he waved a cheery “goodbye” in greeting 
and went along. I mentioned the act of kindness to 
a resident of the Keystone State. He merely said, 
“They're all that way, from Samuel Rae down to 
flagman.” I traveled that way again, and always 
noticed the friendly courtesy of every employee of 
that great railway company. 

- Years passed. I never forgot. One day, just after 
I went into the office in the West, whence we were 
shipping 1400 carloads of lumber each year, a con- 
siderable portion moving east of Chicago, a traveling 
freight agent of the same Pennsylvania Railroad, 
came in and asked to see our shipping clerk. Do you 
think I gave him the stony glare or the marble heart? 
Do you think that Company realized any crop out 
of the sowing of seed in years before? 

- Now, I have mentioned this incident with a pur- 
pose, for I want to bring to you young folk before 
me, an opportunity, a real opportunity to make money 
for our House of Gurney, or, if you are of the outside 
world, your own house. There is a mass in Society's 
structure known as the great American public. You 
who have been here a year, or even a month must 
have a pretty vivid idea of what I mean,—you see 
them at practically every hour of the day streaming 
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in, milling around and trickling out, mostly all 
strangers. But I want to whisper something to aE 
—these are real important people. 

In Hanover, one of the principal officers of that 
City is the Elector. Old Bill Jones was touring Ger- 
Many many years ago, and he did not seem to loom 
very large in the esteem of the flunkeys he met. But 
as he approached Hanover, it became increasingly 
evident that the Elector was the big push in those 
parts,—everybody kowtowed to the Elector. Bill 
absorbed a big idea, and the next time he was asked 
to declare himself, drew up proudly and said, “I am 
an Elector, Sir, elector of Utica, South Dakota.” 
Well, all these people who come along are electors of 
our future. Some come in overalls. Some need a 
haircut, many a shave. Some little old ladies are 
flustered. Some lads and lassies are timid. You 
might say some of these people are from the sticks. 
Most of them appear commonplace. Some are drift- 
ing in for the first time. But take it from me, folks, 
these are real people. They look to me like a meal 
ticket. 

If you could, by magic wand, change the condition, 
making every man who walks our aisles to be Gover- 
nors or Senators or way-up Masons, or worldly-wise 
guys who know it all, or even radio talkers I wouldn't 
give a centime for their trade. They have grown 
blase with the adulation of the world; they are alto- 
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gether finicky; in the aisles of business they are merely 
shoppers. But these other folk who come to our 
store, tho shy, have good memories and appreciation, 
and with a horizon about them having in it, the rising 
sun. I do not place much store on the sun-setters. 

Now, I want you to sow some seeds, today, and 
every day. I want you to be planting, all the time; and 
I will think them poor culturists if Bill Haley or Lottie 
Ohlhauser or Dolores Becker or Sidney Gurney, or 
the man who runs the furnaces, or the girls who write 
the letters, or even the president of our House can 
not plant at least one seed daily,—a planting that will 
cost them and us nothing, and may yield a most splen- 
did crop. 

A little old lady comes halting down the aisle. She 
is pretty much flustered, her days having been mostly 
spent with her family, rather than with crowds. You 
step up and ask if you may help. You do it, just as 
kindly as if she were your own mother. She “wants 
to see where they do that broadcasting.” “Right this 
way, Mother, take your time,—fine day isn’t it? Glad 
to see you up here.” And when you get in the Audi- 
torium, go with her and find her a seat,—don’t ever 
wave your hand in a northeasterly direction and 
shoo her over that way. Just imagine her a Queen, — 
she is, folks, just that, Queen of some American home. 

Here's an old man, no one paying any attention 
to him, but his eye lights up when you speak to him. 
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Reminiscent old chap, wonders if he can see D. B. 
“Certainly, friend,” and you get his name and his 
home town, and you take him over and introduce him 
to the president just as courteously as tho he were 
the Prince of Wales. Another man wants to know 
where to mail a letter.—look after it for him. He 
wonders if you could keep a parcel for him. “Sure,” 
—and what's more, convince him that you are tickled 
to death to do it. The next lady has on a heavy 
uncomfortable wrap,—ask her if you can’t hang it 
up for her until she gets ready to leave. A weary old 
man is standing about, get him a chair. You would 
do all these things for guests in your own home, I am 
sure. Well, do the same in your store,—do these 
things sincerely and kindly, not for show purposes, 
nor indeed for trade purposes as such, but let this 
kindness come from your hearts. 

Now another thing. A man or woman, boy or 
girl, may need transfer to another department, and 
an introduction to the clerk or manager in charge. 
They may wish to see Earl or Esther, or Happy Jack 
or John Jenson or Nels Anderson. When you go 
with them, don’t ever say “Nels, this fellow” wants 
thus and so. Say “this gentleman” or you might 
say “my friend.” Don’t refer to a boy as “a guy” 
or “this kid,’"—if you overrate him in appraisement 
of his importance, no harm will be done, but never 
underrate him in your references to him. Don't say 
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“Sis” in referring to a young lady, while any person 
who would use the term “old woman” in the presence 
of a lady or at any other time, should be fired. No 
woman wants to be reminded of her years,—she is 
always a lady to you, regardless or raiment or hair- 
bob. 

Again, I whisper something to you,—keep it a deep 
dark secret from Sioux City or Chicago. It is, that 
a farmerman from out our way, may be in a crowd 
all day, yet be a lonesome soul. He might feel at 
home on the wide prairies or the great forests, even 
in solitude, but when he goes to the city, knowing 
scarcely anyone, jostled this way and that in depots 
and streets by people who pay no attention to him, 
except to collect for services; or to be handled in a 
strictly business way in stores, he heaves a sigh of 
relief when evening comes and he starts for home. 


So it is in here. If he comes in and listens to a 
program, no matter how excellent the music, and goes 
out, with no one speaking to him, he is soul-weary 
and heartsick, tho perhaps he does not understand 
what is wrong. The real truth is that Thanhauser is 
fine, but what he wants is for somebody to slap him 
on the back and call him “Bill.” 

But if, on the other hand, he has come into our 
store, and been met with a smile when he enters, and 
accorded a handshake and “goodbye” when he 
leaves,—if we have talked a bit with him and asked 
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him how times are over in Bon Homme County, he 
goes out feeling fit to face the world. Clouds may 
be overhead, and snow cover the pavement, but the 
sun is shining in his soul, and he walks on velvet. 

Don’t you see, folks, what a crop you can plant 
in three hundred business days each year? And not 
cease your sacred work the other sixty-five? And at 
what cost in the sowing? Nothing! absolutely noth- 
ing,—this investment, good friends, this planting of 
kindly acts right out of your hearts is the investment 
of least dollar cost of any venture this business world 
knows; its dividends in dollar returns make it the 
greatest ever known. 

Thus sow, with that seeding which will yield its 
crop of a surety, but even were the known garnering 
and storing in granaries never to come to you, your 
every act in the sowing would have brought its frui- 
tion in the making of yourselves, larger and more 
capable men, each day. 


KEEP BOOKS 
A Custom Every Boy Should Follow. 


Chasing around in the recesses of my mind, is a 
topic that, like a shy puppy, is exceedingly anxious to 
make friends, yet holds back in fear of the unknown. 
This topic, “Keep books,” has a base in the belief 
that there are a lot of fine boys who might benefit if 
I could tell them to do now, what I wish I had done 
when I was eighteen. For. clocks, you know, are 
funny things,—you can’t, by wiggling the pendulum, 
run the machinery backward. I wish we could, but 
it simply can’t be done. All I can do is to wish it 
otherwise and to tip off today’s fine youngsters to 
what they may do. This is the second time I have, in 
this essay, referred to our fine young people, and I 
pause to say I mean it, absolutely. 

A. good mother talked to me yesterday. She is 
doleful. I couldn’t talk back, for two reasons, one 
being that I don’t know. These young people may 
be traveling swift as is charged,— I haven't seen all 
of them, nor know all the curves of their pitching 
arms, but I’ve seen a lot of youngsters in this town. 
I have seen them in the home, the school, the 
campus, the sidewalks and various places, and, bar- 
ring the fact they sometimes crowd me off the walk, 
as they come from school in bunches, they are fine, 
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really fine. There are plenty of manly and womanly 
young folk in your town or your neighborhood and 
you know it, and can name them. And as to being 
crowded off the walk, I guess that’s what’s coming to 
all of us old fellows who get in the way of progress. 

But what I have started out to say to these young 
folks, and maybe to some other young folks older 
grown, is that you ought, as you stand upon the 
threshold of the New Year, to start a bookkeeping 
system. Start in next Tuesday morning. Don’t know 
how, you say? Never studied bookkeeping in school? 
Well, don’t worry, I'll show you the whole works 
right now. It won’t take me more than ten and a 
half minutes,—just what I have left. 

Bookkeeping involves two pairs, and they are not 
deuces by any means. Nor, when I speak of “pairs” 
do I refer to married couples, tho it may not be in- 
appropriate. The first pair I am thinking of its “As- 
sets and Liabilities.’ The second pair is “Receipts 
and Expenditures.” That is all there is to bookkeep- 
ing. The bad boy in the bunch is Expenditures,— 
any child can handle the other three. 


It is now, let us say, Tuesday morning, January Ist, 
1929. You are ready to make the start. The first 
step, except possibly the invocation, is to get out 
your little bound journal which you procured yester- 
day. I say “journal,” but any book will do, prefer- 
ably not ledger ruled or anything intricate,—what 
you mostly need is white paper which you can use 
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today, and a good binding which will preserve the 
book for long years hence. Then, at that future day, 
when you see that ancient record and prize it more 
than old gold, you may, if you think of it, send a 
little sprig of acacia around to the cemetery lot whose 
footstone bears the initials “E. R. G.” Over the top 
of the first page, I would write a sentence of four 
words. You will find that sentence in the third verse 
of the bible. In point of fact, no harm would be done 
if you inscribe that divine fiat*at the head of every 
page in the book. (Since the delivery of this talk, 
several older “boys” have written saying they can’t 
find the words. They are, “Let there be light.”’) 


Now we start. We are going to list our assets and 
our liabilities—all we have and all we owe. I know 
of a large and successful bank, and they greatly prize 
a journal, on the first page of which, 75 years ago, the 
youthful founder wrote in a hand almost schoolboy- 
ish, a list of assets under the heading, “What we have 
got.” He valued the postage stamps, and the coal 
scuttle,—a claim against the Government and an ac- 
count due them from some individual in the amount 
of $2.27! The entire showing of assets was under 
$2,000, but it was true, and the officers of the insti- 
tution, now grown to millions, greatly prize that ini- 
tial showing, where the founder dug down to the 
bedrock of truth. 


You start out with your assets, which list in groups. 
Cash on hand, $3.79. Balance in bank, $23.36. 
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Wages accrued, $6.50. Due me on open accounts, 
$27.50. Due me from relatives—O pshaw, don’t 
bother to set it down. Old automobile or motorcycle, 
—don’t list here, we'll attend to that when we get 
to listing the liabilities. Household furniture and 
clothing, listed not too high, $64.50,—Total, $125.65. 
Now we tackle down below, or over at the right, 
another listing,—our Liabilities. Make the figures 
enuf, these debts always grow. Set the assets low, 
they always shrink. Well, here goes,—Due for gas 
and oil, last two months, $22.86. Due The Toggery 
for neckwear and silk hose, $15.50. Due for Christ- 
mas present, $24.99. Due for last year’s Church sub- 
scription, $2.00,—Gosh! you got liberal with the pas- 
tor’s support, didn’t you? Due for note at bank due 
Dec. 26th last, $60.00,—total Liabilities, $125.35. 
Total Assets, $125.65. Net worth to balance,—well 
you can figure that out for yourself. 


Are we downcast? Not at all! A recent press 
dispatch says there are between 30 thousand and 40 
thousand millionaires in the United States. Well, 
we are not of that reprehensible class, are we? Health, 
friends, conscience, content,—we may have all these 
and with them, we may have the millionaires bested. 
Anyway, we can go to bed early tonight and sleep 
the sleep that kings may envy. We do not have to 
make New Year’s calls and come home with fuddled 
brains,—having no money to buy Stewarts, we find 
solace in knowing our digestion need no Stewarts. 
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But more,—we have a glorious opportunity that 
many vaunted millionaires do not possess; we may 
make progress, and there is much real joy in progress, 
—I doubt if there is much satisfaction in position. I 
knew a rich man once, one who had several hundred 
thousand dollars in cash, won in a lucky speculative 
venture. From that time he was most unhappy, for 
he was slipping month after month and year after 
year. His family, not knowing the value of a dollar, 
helped him to slip,—they greased the skids. He be- 
came panicky; ventured again, and lost. There was 
no fun in it. 

But you, my good friends, can have all sorts of 
fun building from that foundation of 30 cents today, 
—with two conditions, first, that your figures are 
true and you can look them in the face without the 
silly feeling that comes to any man who has lied to 
himself. And, secondly, if the 30 cents grows the 
first week to $1.30. Again I say to you that all joy 
in these material things lies in progress, in knowing 
that our faces are turned to the rising sun in the east. 
And all progress is measured by comparison. I want 
to ask you to make another list of assets and liabilities 
on the last day of January. Make it true also,—even 
if you are going to use it as a basis of credit. Your 
banker will be better pleased with a poor statement 
with truth sticking out all over it, than with a padded 
statement that lies like epitaphs on tombstones. 
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We now come to the second section of Ed Gur- 
ney’s complete course in bookkeeping, given out in 
‘thirteen minutes, and guaranteed that if it does you 
no good, it will do you no harm. On the second 
page, you wfite nicely in a neat Spencerian hand, if 
you throw a mean hand of that variety, all the items 
of income, if, as and when they occur. Probably you 
can use the left hand side of the page,—no, let’s use 
the right side for earnings, for surely income ought 
to have the seat of honor. We will leave what is 
left for expenses. Don’t set down earnings until re- 
ceived, or at least earned,—count no chickens until 


they are hatched. 


Honestly, I believe that the mere fact and practice 
of putting your earnings on a page, will stimulate 
you to increase those earnings month after month,— 
possibly by working harder or some extra time, or 
planning some new income. And as to setting down 
your expenditures, I urge upon you one unalterable 
rule, never to be disobeyed. This that you do it 
today, before you sleep. If you say that you will do it 
next Sunday, you may as well put it off entirely. If 
I were a juryman in a suit at law, I would disregard 
entirely all Sunday bookkeeping. The only entry en- 
titled to credence is the one made upon the spot, that 
day and hour. 

Good friends, I can not but believe that setting 
your expenditures down, in black and white, there 
upon a single page, staring you in the face, will have 
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a most wholesome and restraining effect upon you. 
If you are a young man, you need that check. If a 
bit later in life, you have a wife, you will still need 
that check upon yourself. It is the usual rule that 
the wife will be an additional tightwad in the family. 
But if it happen she is a bit free as ‘a spender this 
page will call you both to earth, and tell you of the 
limitations of subtraction in life’s arithmetic. 


I do hope that many who hear me today will start 
this bookkeeping next Tuesday. And when the 31st 
of January shall have rolled around, and you strike 
a new balance, may it show gain. If it does, you will 
have that quiet happiness, that “joy without alloy” 
in which you will find a blend of satisfaction over 
past achievement, and aspiration for a better gain in 
the month to come. But if your showing in January 
is of loss, you will at least have gotten into the safer 
waters of Truth,—you will know the direction where 
sandbars or sunken rocks are, and put the helm hard 
aport and out to sea, where is Success! 


VIRTUE AND KNOWLEDGE 
Showing the Folly of Double-Dealing. 


Today, I would like to preach a little sermon to you 
boys. I know you are not strong on sermons; to use 
the quip of the day, “you like everything else but”; 
nevertheless, it’s a wintry afternoon; you haven't 
much else crowding, and maybe we can figure out 
something. | 

I want to talk to you about an old fisherman,— 
a real, honest-to-goodness fisherman,—not one of the 
kind that pays $3.00 for a license, and $5.00 for a rod, 
and $1.27 for bait, and goes out to show son how a 
real fisherman fishes. He hooks a geewhilikens black 
bass, the biggest fish ever caught in the Sandy River. 
It was the great uncle of all the bass in this section, but 
the lunker got away. And then our friend drops 
into a fish market on the way home and buys a mess 
of sunfish. 

No, this fisherman I refer to was a great old fellow 
with whiskers,—no disguise,—he had nothing to con- 
ceal, being an upstanding old man, a fine citizen; 
chock full of sense; his name was Peter,—Simon 
Peter. He lived a long time.ago; in fact he had the 
very wonderful experience of working, day by day, 
with Jesus, that modest carpenter who was to influ- 
ence, most profoundly, the lives of all of us even to 
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this day. Well, this old man Simon Peter wrote his 
children a letter, and these words have been preserved 
for nineteen hundred years. He “said a mouthful,” 
if you will pardon this present day slang. He made 
it short and sweet,—in those days they did not cut 
down great forests daily to make paper to print Sun- 
day editions of 100 or more pages, mostly not read. 
Simon Peter wrote laboriously, letter by letter, on 
goatskin parchment, and each word had to count. 
Here is what he told his boys,—“Giving all due dili- 
gence, add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowl- 
edge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to temper- 
ance, patience; and to patience, godliness; and to 
godliness, brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kind- 
ness, love.”’ And then he adds these words,—“for he 
that lacketh these things is blind and can not see 
afar off.” 

Now, I hope you have diligence,—it’s a fine qual- 
ity tho I do not have so much of it, and if you are a 
wee bit lazy, too, we will not worry. We get a 
lot done when we once get started, don’t we? And 
Peter meant by “diligence” that we should strive for 
something ahead; some point we want very much to 
reach, and are determined to reach, and can reach, 
and know we can reach,_—well, that is faith. 

- I think we are right to have faith. I think every 
boy who listens to me is a whole lot better boy than 
he knows. I think, Son, you are a bundle of good, 
along with (let me whisper) some bad. But this good 
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in a moral sense, like good in a physical sense, has 
rarely been discovered by yourself,—you do not know 
you have a strong heart, a stout pair of lungs and a 
real backbone, until you get a cough or an ache. So 
it is, with your moral nature,—you are chock full 
of good in your make up; the bad simply sticks out 
like a wart on the deacon’s nose. 

Bad news is news, good things no news at all. So 
I say you have every right to have faith; but Simon 
Peter says that to your faith you should add virtue 
and knowledge. Simon Peter never heard the Great 
Northern whistle, and knew nothing about railroads, 
—or he would have likened you fellows to the fast 
mail on the main line. The thing to worry about is 
that of a misplaced switch. You don’t want your 
train headed out into a bunch of box cars, or over 
to the coal dump, or into the sandpit. And this .is 
why I want you to have virtue and knowledge, for 
they will keep you on the main line, with the sema- 
phores indicating clear track ahead. We are apt to 
think of a thief as such, because he lacks morals,— 
the more likely seat of it being that he is a thief 
because he is a fool. He lacks knowledge. He’s a 
lazy fool, adept after a while in being slippery, but 
his slipperiness only keeps him two rail lengths ahead 
of the wrecker. He is such because he started out 
in life with a wrong idea of things; and this danger 
is what old Simon Peter was trying to tell you,—that 
you need virtue and knowledge. 
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.. Every once in while, I run on to people who think 
that the wealthy are such, because they are shrewd, 
unscrupulous, overreaching and dishonest. There- 
fore, “if you would be rich, be dishonest!” No more 
imisleading idea was ever put forth. I don’t know the 
leading men of your town, but I have been in business 
a great many years, observing many thousands of 
businessmen, and I am going to make this guess about 
the men.of your acquaintance.. The best and most 
successful lawyer in your town is absolutely honest,— 
one who would not stoop to crooked practices.. Such 
fellows there are, but they are shysters, usually poor 
and ekeing out a thin financial career. The best and 
most successful doctor in your town will tell the truth 
- to his patients, and work hard for their good; the 
other type who believe they can work up a practice 
thru quackery and deception, are poor and shifty in 
a financial way. The best and most successful mer- 
chant in your.town is a man whom no one accuses 
of dishonesty. : 

I have had,:as I have intimated, a rather extensive 
aquaintance with business and professional men over 
a period of forty years, and I tell you boys, and urge 
upon you the astounding fact that in all those years 
I have never seen a crooked merchant get rich, not 
one. I have.seen them flourish for a while, but there 
is a singular law of compensation, or one of its sec- 
tions known as retribution, that gathers them all in, 
—ain one way or another they head into the sand pit. 
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On the other hand, I have known many successful 
men of big business, and they were men of virtue. I 
think of a man, now passed to the other shore,—I 
would not name him. otherwise—Mr. Henry J. Lee 
of Fremont, Nebraska. Mr. Lee was worth, I have 
heard, a couple of millions... He had begun as a poor 
boy, without special talents, except the two. that 
Simon Peter asks you to acquire,—virtue and knowl- 
edge. He worked diligently, and was careful all his 
life in saving, just as you and IJ ought to be. Henry 
Lee never wronged a man of a dollar in his life. A 
scamp who would propose to Mr. Lee a way to make 
a dishonest dollar, or a dishonest thousand, would 
have gotten kicked out of the office, and Mr. Lee was 
the soul of peace. I have been told by an old settler, 
of how Mr. Lee once made a mistake of $5.00 against 
the party in a settlement, and it would never have 
been found out. But Mr. Lee drove some miles into 
the country that evening to pay back the money. 

We had a man in our town, who was agent of an 
Eastern millionaire; the agency should have been a 
fortune,—but early in his career he went to his em- 
ployer with a plan to beat a customer out of a thou- 
sand dollars in a certain deal, the loot to be split. He 
lost his agency and he died in poverty. 

So I say to you boys, and I say it over and over, 
and beg you to believe, and make it a part of your 
faith, that shady transactions and sharp dealings and 
crookedness and overreaching will not get you any- 
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where; you will only be running your train off the 
main line and onto those devious and uncertain sid- 
ings. Old Simon Peter knew what he was talking 
about,—he said over 1900 years ago that you must 
have virtue and knowledge; I know it is the same 
today, and I believe it will be the same 1900 years 


hence. 


When Simon Peter said you should add knowledge 
to your faith, he meant, not only that you be wise 
enuf to be virtuous, but also that you be wise in your 
employment. It was doubtless true then, as it is now, 
that the world does not willingly pay big wages to 
the common dub,—it gives its big awards to the work- 
man who knows. It may not make big difference as 
to the line you select; the big fact is that you must 
be wise in that line. You never can know enuf. If, 
for instance, you become a blacksmith, it is desirable 
that you have a strong arm and a keen eye; but more, 
—you must know a lot,—know about irons, wrought 
and malleable, tool steel and castings; all about coal 
and every phase of mechanics; what strains this bar 
will stand, or loads that beam support. When you 
set out to know all these things, and a thousand and 
one other facts about your business, whether that 
business be blacksmithing or photography, decoration 
or dentistry, you will have laid the foundation, just 
as Simon Peter prescribed in the long ago, for a life 
of great success. I can not believe that a man is likely 
to succeed on any other basis. 
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My time approaches its limits. I must put over to 
next Sunday, further comment on the counsel of this 
wise old fisherman of old,—this father who worried, 
lest you boys who follow him be “blind, unable to see 
afar off.” 

Down deep within each of you, is the subconscious 
of subactive store of traits and intuitions to be drawn 
on thru life. Sometimes you will draw on them 
quickly, in emergency,—it is well therefore that your 
instant act be wise. Perhaps I shall best preserve the 
harmony of my metaphor, by saying there is a net- 
work of storage tracks on which are cars loaded with 
packed away impulses, mostly good. It is because I 
know of this large store of good within you, that I 
have told you, sincerely, that everyone who listens, 
and surely every boy to whom I am talking, is ever 
so much better than he realizes. 

But there is a conscious, directing mind, which I 
might liken to the locomotive engineer, and these di- 
recting forces are the ones for you to watch carefully, 
and educate skilfully, that they may go to those stor- 
age tracks and bring out the very best and fittest of 
your reserves. They will do it, boy, if you will do 
one little thing,—keep your eye on the semaphore, 
and throw the switch straight ahead as Peter would 
have you when he counseled in the long ago, that to 
your faith, you add virtue, and to your virtue knowl- 
edge. Then, being not blind, you may “see afar off.” 


‘TEMPERANCE AND BROTHERLY 
KINDNESS 


The. Advice of a Fisherman. 


Everything was beautiful, that May morning, when 
Ben Franklin trudged thru English lanes, a fairyland 
of apple and thorn blooms, amidst the fragrance of 
lilacs'and the first of the clustering wild roses, just 
coming a’bloom. Walking was good, thank Good- 
ness, for Ben had but sixpence left. He was just 
turned twenty, and had gone to England in search 
of wealth and adventure. 

» Many years later, this same Ben was slapped on 
the back by the King of France, who had just beaten 
the American in a game of rummy, as Franklin had 
taken care that he should,—you know Ben was not 
afraid of getting licked,—and the King called him 
just “Ben.” “Ben,” he said, “we can’t loan your 
colonies any more money. They're hungry boys, 
those Americans, never get enuf; but I'll tell you what 
I'm going to do,—I'll give you personally, six millions, 
and if you pass it along to your countrymen, well and 
good. And now, Ill beat you another game of rum- 
my.” Franklin thanked him, but I don’t believe he 
called the King, “Louie,” tho they were as intimate 
as brothers. He might truthfully have called him 
“Your benevolent Majesty and Savior of America.” 
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I started out to-tell you lads, before I switched 
off onto France, that. Ben gota job in a printshop 
where he earned shillings, I have no doubt; but. he 
also earned a name “The Water American.” For 
Ben did not drink, even in that day when it was 
claimed by half-stews that a laborer must. have his 
‘arf and ‘arf to doa day’s work. That belief, happily 
now nearly run out, was then fixed, and I am proud 
that our boy from America proved to them that he 
could set more type than any lusher, and get twice as 
much out of life. It is recorded that Franklin was 
very good to his fellow workmen, helping them in 
their sickness and want, and that they were fond of 
him. You remember that when it came to keeping 
away from spending money foolishly, he was the first 
Imperial Potentate of the American Order of Tight- 
wads. And when, after two years in England, Ben 
set sail for his home land, the goodbyes were said with 
‘earty ‘and-clasps, and “Your “ealth, old topper, God 
bless you, and yon land of “ope.” 

‘I have gotten around, by way of England and 
France, and back again, to bring out the thought of 
that other keen old sport, the fisherman who caught 
real fish for a living, out of the Lake of Gallilee. What 
he said sounds just as good as tho he had been a col- 
lege president. Here was his message, a part of which 
I discussed last Sunday,—“to your knowledge, add 
temperance; and to your temperance, patience; and to 
your patience, godliness; and to your godliness, 
brotherly love.” 7 
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I believe Simon Peter, in referring to temperance, 
was thinking of temperance in all things, all of which 
idea I endorse, but the particular form of intemper- 
ance I want to dwell on today, is that of strong drink, 
which Benjamin Franklin tabued. 

Most of you have heard the little old plaintive 
ballad which was much sung in my younger days, 
“Father, dear Father, come home with me now, the 
bell in the steeple strikes one.” Well, that picture of 
the children or the wives going at midnight to saloons 
to coax the father home was commonly enacted in 
the town of my boyhood. We had a poorer quarter 
of town, a very considerable portion, and some of the 
children came to school in rags, and others staid away 
from school because they were ashamed of their rags. 
I have known of cases where drunken fathers drove 
their boys, almost barefooted, out into the winter's 
night, and I have seen mothers bear crosses of agony 
that almost made one question if God were God. 


I want you boys to line up on the side of temper- 
ance, not for yourselves, but for the sake of the other 
fellows. I don’t believe the battle is won, tho we 
have the enemy in retreat. It will not be won with- 
out you, we need your words as well as your manly 
ways. In war, you donot aid and comfort the enemy, 
—in this great war for humanity, every jibe, every 
joke, every slur aimed at law enforcement or the ideal 
of a sober America is placing comfort at the disposal 
of the enemy. And the particular form of rot against 
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which I wish to warn you, is the idea that in school 
or college, or in your career as young men of business, 
you will command any good will, or be a better sport, 
or book any more orders for your house, by drinking 
out of a flask. It’s rot, boy, just plain rot; that’s what 
the booze is, and what the idea is,—the boy Franklin 
proved it two hundred years ago. You can prove it 
today, as I want you todo. A friendship founded on 
liquor is futile, and business bought with it should be 
scanned closely by the credit department of the house. 


Old Simon Peter also asked that you acquire the 
virtues of patience and godliness. I don’t believe that 
bluff, bewhiskered old fisherman meant, or wished you 
to have the movie idea of godliness; the man with 
flat crowned and broad brimmed hat; with frock coat 
buttoned to the chin and wearing horn rimmed glasses 
and a look of piety. Simon Peter was too sensible a 
man to want any of you fellows to show a lack of 
sense, and I surely do not recommend that you.be a 
goody-goody man, or have that reputation among the 
boys. You might as well quit school as to carry the 
odor of severe sanctity about you. 

But I ask that you be godly, in the sense that you 
look charitably and helpfully upon the other boys; 
that you live up to your promises; make good your 
word as tho it were your bond; tell the truth and pay 
your debts. If you can’t pay the day it is due, be 
there on that day and talk it over, and arrange. Do 
I ask more than you can perform? I don't ask you to 
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be polished and shining; you can be a bit homespun 
and well met, and still be godly. 


I once knew of a divinity student in Kansas City, 
known among his fellows as “Bud.” One evening 
Bud was going to a function, dressed in his swellest 
“rags,” among other things a high hat and kid gloves. 
He even wore nose glasses and a wrist watch,—in that 
day hailed as a sign of effeminacy. He was grossly 
insulted by a big roughneck with a cauliflower ear. 
Bud very deliberately and politely took off his high 
hat, and his kid gloves, and his glasses and his minis- 
terial coat; laid them carefully on the curb, and gave 
battle to the dirty bloke and licked the dickens out of 
him. I call that godliness, as I would the admonition 
of the old Quaker, may the Lord bless the sect; we 
will soon have one in the White House. This old 
Quaker was swatted on the right cheek, and he turned 
the left to be hit also. “Now, friend,” quoth he, 
“having observed the Scriptural injunction, I will 
proceed to thrash thee within an inch of thy life.” 
He did it. I call that godliness,—the kind that would 
be approved by Ben Franklin, and Simon Peter,—by 
your father and mother and your God. 

And now, Son, if I may ask your patience, as Simon 
Peter asked it, I will touch on one more subject, and 
then I am thru for this wintry day. A gentleman 
came in to my office the other day, called me aside, 
and asked if I would say something to the boys in 
an early talk about what he called a looseness of 
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morals as among the boys and girls of our own day. 
He told me a story that was rather pitiful, of how a 
fine, high minded young man led himself astray thru 
folly, and is badly married. It is a very sad tangle 
which I will not recount. But there is food for 
thought,—we are wont to think with sadness of 
women unhappily married,—their stories have ever 
been told, and truthfully enuf; but really, the cases 
of young men of pretty good ideals, and with capa- 
bility, now saddled with daily living with coarseness 
are just about as many and as heart-breaking. And 
my friend says the situation among our young people 
is bad. I don’t believe him; rather should I say that 
I don’t believe the majority of young people are any 
worse than when I was a boy,—they are a heap better, 
I feel sure. | 

But I will say just this, Son,—and that’s all. I will 
give you a positive cure,—absolute immunity. It is 
in the advice of old Simon Peter, that to all your other 
qualities, you add brotherly kindness. You will have, 
I trust, much friendly association with the girls,—I 
hope so, for I can think of no finer influence in the 
development of your poise, your grace, your intellect 
and your manhood. You will meet these girls, or the 
girl at various places,—her home, the school, the re- 
ception and dance, upon the streets, or even the joy- 
ous ride. This I can not deny you, since I took them 
myself, tho my first joyrides were in the seat of a 
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lumber wagon, or in bob sleds, or later in a buggy 
drawn by old Dobbin. 

But wherever you may be, boy, think of yourself 
in relation to that girl as her protector and defender, 
as every manly boy ought to be. Such relationship 
will sweeten your days, make you more popular with 
her and with all womankind, and bring no blush of 
shame to your cheeks or hers. The base designing 
lad, like all men of earth will pay the price,—have no 
doubt of it. I want you to be a watchdog,—the other 
kind is a wolf. 

But you,—make it your purpose to protect the girl’s 
ideals,—especially her ideal of you; protect her good 
name; protect her virtue and her vision of the future. 
You can never go far wrong if you charge yourself 
with this honest duty of your own clean mind. A 
very great responsibility rests upon you, my good 
friend; I know you will acquit yourself a man. 

Need I say more? 


THE BANK WRECKER 
On Wanting Things We Can Not Afford. 


I think I shall preach a little sermon in my allotted 
time this afternoon, but lest it suffer in comparison 
with the efforts of Dr. Cleveland, I will call this one 
a sermonette. It is to boys that I would talk, and 
I realize full well that if there is anything in this wide 
world, that a boy doesn’t like, it is to be preached 
to or at. Preachings and scoldings are his two pet 
aversions. But maybe there is some one boy some- 
where that will listen; and if I say the things that are 
in the background of my mind, there are some grown- 
up boys, and girls too, that could listen in without 
hurting themselves. 

I take as a peg upon which to hang my thoughts, 
the recent distressing case of a bank failure over in 
Beemer, Nebraska. I knew that banker well; knew 
him when he was but a mere stripling. I feel sure 
that Paul Wupper had no criminal instincts, nor any 
native desire to wrong anybody. He came from a 
good family, and I think his intuitions were to be 
a respected -and reputable citizen. But now he is 
hunted, as a wolf might be chased. He was really 
worse than a regular robber,—he betrayed and stole 
from widows and children; he sold out his friends; 
ruined his community; blackened the names of his 
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clerks, and abandoned his family in poverty. It is 
all a sickening mess. I do not name all the variations 
of villainy, and the suffering of the innocent are great 
and far reaching, beyond my power to describe. 

The question I am going to ask is, “Why did this 
man do these terrible things?” I know what Paul 
Wupper would say if he were here now,—he’d say 
“My foot slipped.” Once he was a good boy, prob- 
ably as good then as are you now, who listen to me. 
The future looked fine and rosy then, but his foot 
slipped. And it came from wanting things he could 
not afford. Are you wanting things that you can 
not afford? I do, even yet, and I am getting to be 
an old man. Of course you want things you can not 
afford, and some other members of your family may 
well duck when I throw this charge at them, for they 
are all the same. 


Now, I am not saying it is all wrong to want things 
we can not afford, and probably not even a little bit 
wrong. I suppose that all progress comes from this 
desire for things,—this reaching out for the apple 
hanging on the upper bough. I have a boy about 
your age, and, being a perfectly human boy, or per- 
haps I might better say an imperfectly human boy, 
he wants an automobile. He wants that big Silent 
Six that is standing in the show window; it just gives 
my boy the willies because he can’t have that. car. 
My boy’s father also wants that car,—wants it so bad 
he can “taste” it. Perhaps you have the “‘itis” too. 
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Now, if the desire for that car makes son work like 
a beaver to get wages, and work better so as to get 
more wages, and study how to earn a promotion so 
he will get still more wages so that eventually he can 
own that car,—then wanting the thing he can’t afford 
now, has done him no harm, only spurring him on. 
The trouble with my boy is that this is a 1929 model, 
and he says that the plan I have worked out means 
that it will be 1934 before he can make a first pay- © 
ment on it, and goodness knows how long after that 
will be needed to wear out the installments. But long 
before that, the car will be snatched up by another, 
some boy perhaps, and worn out. My boy wants 
that car now, and being a red blooded American boy, 
just like you are, he is going to do a powerful lot of 


thinking on how to get it. 


I am quite sure my boy would not steal that, or 
any other car, or the money to buy it with. Paul 
Wupper did. I am perfectly sure that you who listen 
to me would not do anything of the kind. I am quite 
sure of it. I am sure you would not even borrow a 
car at the curb for a little lark about town,—we know 
this would be a dangerous first step in the wrong di- 
rection. I am not so sure that you might not be so 
unthoughtful as to bring pressure on Father, who 
is already carrying a heavy load, to buy it for you. 

I have been talking about a motor car,—but as you 
know, cars are not the only things that bother us. 
“Who wants to be called a tightwad?” “Have to let 
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loose a little coin, don’t we?” “Who wants to be 
a piker?” Paul Wupper tipped the waitress a dollar, 
which he couldn’t afford, fearing they would call him 
a cheap skate. 

“What would one’s girl think of a fellow who 
would offer to walk home with her, when taxis are 
the only respectable way to go?” “A fellow has to 
be somebody, doesn’t he?” even if he has to swipe 
(observe the word, it is so much more innocent than 
steal), if he has to swipe the coin from mother’s purse 
or out of the till down at the store. 

Son, I believe I will admit all you say, that the 
temptations,—even exactions on the young folks of 
today are greater than ever in the world before. The 
pressure on you is fearful. You've got to be real 
stuff, but you are real stuff. 

A great American writer, Mr. Emerson, wrote an 
essay once, a very wonderful essay, on “Compensa- 
tion.” He pointed out that the Great Architect has 
planned this world so that there is an absolutely true 
balance to every act. In the end, water always finds 
its level. You pay for everything you get, boy, don’t 
let any other idea creep into your head. And, I think 
you get paid for all you do, maybe not with gold but 
with other things, you always draw your pay. 

For instance, you offer to walk home with the at- 
tractive girl, who is scornful and sarcastic over your 
Scotch traits’ She wants to ride in a limousine. A 
little romance is blighted, but we older fellows are 
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thinking of how lucky you may be as to the years 
to come. We old boys may be mossbacks, but we 
know a thing or two. You may be poor and unable 
to trot with the high hat boys. Who knows but 
that your very modest way of going along may throw 
you into companionship with the nicest, sweetest girl 
in the world. Again, I say that we old ones are wised 
up considerably on what it takes to make for happi- 
ness in this life. Your leanness of purse may keep 
you from a talked of joy ride, but as Emerson says, 
there is compensation always; maybe these fellows in 
their agony of heart afterward, would like to turn the 
clock backward and trade places with you. 

And so, when you have said “I would like this 
thing, but I can’t afford it,” you have unconsciously 
grown bigger and manlier! Some day, you deprive 
yourself of something you greatly desire because you 
know it would be a burden on Father,—why boy,— 
don’t you know that you are really riding on the road 
to happiness? Paul Wupper never denied himself 
anything for consideration of others,—and he got all 
he wanted, but he had a nasty greasy taste in his 
mouth and a sneaking fear in his heart every hour of 
all those years. He was paying the price. 

I will surprise you by saying that I am sorry for 
that man. “What!” You say, “Sorry for a man who 
robbed his bank of a million dollars?” Yes, because 
he made such a poor bargain,—that million will have 
cost him two millions in self respect, in friendships, 
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in the loss of the love of those near to him, in agony 
of soul day and night all these past years and the 
years to come. I wouldn’t, and you wouldn't carry 
his load for five million dollars. We pay for all we 
get in this world—sometimes it’s a fearful price. 

So, I pass along to you, boy, this little recipe. Use 
it in your High School days, use it in college,—use 
it when you start in business, and in a home of your 
own,—it is this——learn to say “I'd like this thing, but 
I can’t afford it.” You may think you are losing out 
on some alleged fun,—on the cheap applause of some 
of the kids,—but I whisper it to you that a whole lot 
of men who hire boys at wages in jobs that will after- 
ward run into positions with salaries are looking out 
of the corners of their eyes at you young fellows. 
And every mother’s son of them is afraid of the boy 
who wants and gets things he can’t afford. 

Someday boy,—when your Dad isn’t too busy,— 
ask him what he thinks of this little story that I’ve 


been telling you,—won't you? 


FATHER 
The Most Important Chapter in the Book. 


Hello, Son! This is Ed Gurney speaking, over 
WNAX. Father down at the store you say? Too 
bad he has to work on Sunday,—ought to “radiate” 
like I do on Sunday,—nothing to do but talk. No, 
don’t call him up,—lI want to talk a bit with you 
about your dad. Maybe you will tell him afterward. 

A young woman called on me the other day,—I 
used to know her people over in Nebraska. She 
made me mad,—angry is a better word. I could use 
both if you'd let me spell one of them backward. I 
asked her about her Dad, a friend of mine; played 
third base on our ball team,—no big league stuff, but 
a good honest sort; with ambition plus. I know he 
is poor now, after thirty-five years of toil. I asked 
her about his health, not his wealth; and confound 
that fool girl, plaguettake her henna mop, she apolo- 
gized for her father! 

“Never very successful, you know.” “We girls 
never had advantages.” “Mother and I have made 
the best of it.” “Father has some bad habits.” (Dash 
it, I began to stride the floor as she rambled on.) 
“You don’t think any the less of us, do you, Mr. Gur- 
ney, for these things?” “How grand it would be 
if father were only rich and prominent like,”—and I 
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heard no more, for I hurried her over to the complex- 
ion counter ere I should go wild. Ashamed of her 
father! Ashamed of any father! Donnerwetter and 
fehrflucht! Confound her bleachy picture! Alles ver- 
dammt. | | 

I knew Jim Carpenter well. We were boys to- 
gether. Good sort; don’t believe he would ever set 
the North River afire, but who the heck wants it 
afire? Played good ball; always dependable for a hit 
or to stop a swift one; everyday reliable kid. I called 
him my friend then, and I call him the same now. 
Yes, in spite of his fool girl. Wow! ashamed of her 
father! Makes me sore every time I think of it. 

Jim got married; bought a half interest in a hard- 
ware store, was doing pretty well, but babies came; 
they had to build a new house and go in debt pretty 
heavily for it and the furnishings; that fall the crop 
was hailed out. I suppose Jim’s wife thought he was 
having an easy time; she sat up with the children 
when their tummies made them squally at night. All 
Jim had to do was to stick around that old store and 
hear smartaleck traveling men tell risque stories, or 
go to lodge or drive around the country. I presume 
Jim ought to have told his wife more about his long 
hours spent in facing maturing invoices, and of days 
of struggle with a bank account forever getting into 
the red; of monthly building payments that seemed 
to mature every two weeks,—of insurance premiums 


for this, that, and the other thing that might, but 
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never did happen; of paving and tax and water and 
light and repair bills. But Jim didn’t tell his wife 
much of this; thought, I suppose, she had enuf trouble 
with the kids,—no use to worry her about those 
draggly debts and things. But Jim never turned yel- 
low,—he was a stayer, and an honest piece of goods, 
—confusion take that guinea-hen brained daughter 
that was mortified with her father’s lack of success, 
spelled with a big S. 

The years passed. Jim began to get on his feet, 
but fate shot her lightning bolts upon him. His first 
born boy was stricken with that agonizing twisting 
paralysis; there was a year of battle; surgeons and 
nurses did what they could, and there were trips to 
Rochester, but all to no avail. It was a fearful load, 
even to the end which mercy brought to the stricken 
child. Jim did not recover quickly,—you will some- 
day realize, Son, that we grown-ups lose some of our 
elasticity and don’t come back like youngsters do. 
Then Jim did a fool trick. Silly, but even I did a 
foolish thing once. He signed a note with an old 
neighbor for $5,000. The fellow went, not bent, but 
broke. There were certain circumstances which I 
won't detail, but Jim could have slipped out of paying 
that big note. He was not that kind; paid it like 
a man, principal and interest, every dollar dug out 
of his earnings, and that took a few years of his life. 
Dash that fool girl! I hope the next beauty parlor 
she strikes, fines her to the limit; Ashamed of her old 
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dad! Never knew he was honest! Couldn’t bear to 
ride in a rattling good flivver. 

Jim’s second boy had grown almost to manhood; he 
was eighteen the year we went into the big War. A 
bright fellow, Donald was,— a lot like his father; too 
much so, I guess. Still, Jim wasn’t acquainted with 
that boy. “What!” you say,—“didn’t know his own 
son?” Well, I can’t explain, I can only guess. It was 
no lack of pride,—Jim was proud of every line in 
that boys make-up; nor was it any lack of love, or 
heart. Some of us have ingrowing toenails, which are 
mighty painful: I guess maybe Jim had an ingrowing 
heart, all calloused and scarred,—the heart was there 
inside; just as soft as a baby’s, but he never let this 
boy, or anyone know it, sort of hid it like something 
to be ashamed of. 


Maybe impatience and petulance grew to irritation, 
and these to sullenness,—young Donald grieved, and 
old Jim froze. I read the other day that when John 
Tyler became President thru the death of General 
Harrison, the messenger who brought the news 
found Tyler down on the floor, playing “knuckles” 
with his children. Would there were more Tylers, 
—too bad Jim wasn’t that way; if Donald could have 
pulled his father out hunting or fishing or playing 
golf or billiards, or just talking politics, the case might 
have been different; but Jim was spending his waking 
thought over debts; he and his boy just drifted 
—apart. 
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One morning, the bed in Donald’s room was undis- 
turbed; they knew it all; their only boy; gone to war, 
—afraid to say goodbye. Maybe the gift of prophecy 
or fear told them the end, and Jim’s. shoulders drooped 
a little more. He spent his days figuring on debts,— 
debts that must be paid to keep the family going; but 
mixed up now with those blurry invoices was the 
picture of a boy,—his boy! 

Dash that girl! “father never very successful, you 
know.” “Mother and I have made the best of it.” I 
hope she runs out of gas and has to walk in! 

The end came. The messenger boy with the tele- 
gram only confirmed what Jim’s burry old heart knew 
was coming. The letter which came said the lad was 
a good soldier. That's all, and enuf for any of us. 
The boy probably died without ever knowing of the 
love in Jim’s old heart, or realizing his own,—a love 
that each had been afraid to confess. 

And Jim’s head drooped, and his body stooped. 
Life seemed hollow to him; the ambition of his boy- 
hood had failed of fruition. He may have some bad 
habits now,—I don’t know and I don’t care. Maybe 
a better understanding in life, with that boy Donald, 
would have strengthened his fibre, and enabled him 
the more easily, to have given the lad to his country’s 
service, and to God. 

There is a word in the Dictionary,—atrophy. Look 
it up. You will find it means shriveling thru starvation 
or lack of use. It is the worst form of heart disease, 
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—it shrinks the soul. I hope it won't get into your 
family. You will find its remedy in understanding. 
I wish, Son, that you might understand your father; 
you should know that he is a good sort, a whole lot 
better than he lets on, or you know. He leads a 
pretty drab life-—does your father; “worry” is his 
middle name. While you are thinking in terms of 
basket ball, he is studying about that note, due at the 
bank next Tuesday. While you are grumbling about 
the wrinkle in your tie, father is wondering how to 
stand off the lawyer who represents a heavy creditor. 
You think the whole place needs painting,—father 
is trying to figure out how to keep the mortgage from 
being foreclosed. 


I make the guess that if your cost from babyhood 
could all be figured out, doctor’s bills and nurses, food 
and clothing, knickknacks and toys, schooling here 
and college, wear and tear on the car, accidents and 
blunders, and to this cost interest be added, such 
round sum restored to father, would. give robust 
health to his bank account, or make a big hole in those 
troublesome debts. “The old man” might find 
interest in basket ball. 


Now, there is another word I want you to look up, 
it is initiative. It means to take the start. I want you 
to take that start; get to seeing some of Dad’s prob- 
lems as Dad sees them, and you will then know better 
how to act. I suspect that father of yours needs your 
help, right now. He may be poor, or he may be rich. 
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Being rich only adds to his load of care; in either 
event he needs your business head to be working 
along safe, sane and economical lines. I do hope you 
are not of the class who are only figuring to get all 
that can be gotten out of “the old man.” 


And then, I hope you will take the initiative, in 
being of positive help. I have spoken of the store, 
but I really mean also the factory or the farm; there 
are plenty of problems always, never fear that father 
won't fall for your help, when you can help, under- 
standingly and effectively. I would whisper a secret 
to you, Son. I have known a lot of men; some rough 
old codgers encased in burrs like a horse chestnut; 
some whose petulance led them to stew around as no 
father should; and some that were foolish old fools,— 
I think they would admit it. But I never became 
closely acquainted with one, that did not harbor in 
his heart of hearts, the hope his son would come to 
his relief. Hired hands are all good enuf, but the 
greatest peace of soul comes to these wearied mariners 
who find their sons may capably grasp the helm. The 
bitterest disappointment, I think, that may ever come 
to you or to any father, is to have to own up to his 
boy’s incompetence. 

And finally, let us admit your father is a mossback. 
There are lots of us. There is virtue in old fashioned- 
ness. I concede there is virtue in the newfangled 
ideas of yourself. Try to step into your father’s ways 
now; go along with his ideas but you can have a lot 
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of fun in arguing with that old man if you will school 
yourself in tact; in his heart he will be proud of you 
every time you beat him with your new way. And 
if it happen, in ten years that you are leading Dad 
around, I will be tickled to death. I think I know 
now what will happen, even with your great ability; 
you will come to know that father Jim is mostly right, 
most of the time. He’s the right sort, of whom you 
will some day say with pride,—“I am the son of no 
mean Sire.” 

Confound that girl that was ashamed of her father, 
—I hope she has a punctured tire on her way home! 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CHARACTER 


Delivered primarily to Merchants, but our Boys may 


read it. 


I have just said that the manager of the Chain 
Store, his office in New York City, perhaps, is at a 
disadvantage in competition with the individual 
merchant in our towns, in that the big eastern fellow 
does not breathe our atmosphere, and can not think 
our thoughts. So I ask you,—“Do you think the 
thoughts of your neighbor?” “Can you think them?” 
“Do you understand the mainspring and the cog- 
wheels in his mental makeup?” “Are you a 
psychologist?” 

Maybe your psychology is like some men’s Chris- 
tianity,—they have it without knowing it. At all 
events, I feel sure you will not get very far toward 
the goal of success in merchandising, nor in any other 
activity,—except digging ditches,—without some 
skill in this art. I never read a book on psychology, 
—TI guess the bigness of the word scared me out; half 
my stenographers can’t spell it.—can you? However, 
it is a very important study, and very interesting; 
some educator will make a name for himself some of 
these times in preparing texts for a continuous course 
in our schools, beginning with fairly low grades. No 
study could be more entrancing. 
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Psychology is the art of forgetting one’s self and 
knowing the other fellow. It is the very fine faculty 
of thinking the other man’s thoughts. It is the trick 
of knowing him “as well as though you had made 
him.” It was the sublime skill of Jesus Christ who 
was, I am sure, the greatest of all psychologists. He 
knew nothing of volts or ohms or kilocycles or fre- 
quencies, but he knew the human heart and mind. No 
egotist can have any grasp of psychology; his own 
thoughts so dwell upon his swelled-up personality 
that he can not think as the other man thinks. Once 
in a while you find a selfish man who is adept in 
psychology,—but he is frequently more shrewd than 
wise,—his failing is to grasp more nuts in his hand, 
than he can pull out of the neck of the jar. 

This study of our fellow men is important; I want 
to dwell upon it for a bit. Here is a man who goes 
into the business of tea, coffee and spices; he is a 
real student; alert in observation of things, knowing 
all about the production of tea and coffee; of their 
blendings, their aroma and their markets; but he is 
one of those obtuse individuals who seem to have 
no idea of human nature at all. He will argue wordily 
with his customers; act brusquely or rudely to the 
timid and has no tact in settlements or success in 
credits or collecting. 


Then there is another man who goes into the tea, 
coffee and spice business, really knowing little of the 
technique or even the rudiments of his trade. He is 
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as apt to think they grow coffee in the soil, in shells, 
_ as we do peanuts, or that we get tea from mulberry 
leaves. But he knows a powerful lot about people in 
the town; knows who is the brother-in-law to whom; 
remembers to inquire about the children; figures 
out intuitively whose business is desirable, and whom 
to leave alone,—in short, he is a born mixer and judge 
of men. Now, of the two men, who, think you, 
will succeed? 

Candor compels me to admit that both are some- 
what deficient,—something like a single blade of a 
shear,—a pair of shears would always be a better 
combination. But of the two, I believe I would bet 
on the psychologist. Of course, a good merchandiser 
should have both arts,—a knowledge of his wares and 
a knowledge of his men. This last, is the science 
of psychology. 

My idea is that you will find the basis of your 
study in the plan of putting yourself in the place of 
the other fellow. And that is why I said a moment 
ago, and have many times said, that Christ was the 
Dean of all Psychologists and he keyed the first, 
middle and last chapters and all other parts of the 
study with the fiat, absolutely new at the time,— 
entirely unknown up to that time in Judea, ““Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” I say the instruction was new; 
the law to Israel had been to take care of your own 
household,—he that doeth not that, being worse than 
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an infidel; but as to the outsiders, let O'Houlihan take 
care of the hindmost. 

But now, I am preaching no sermons, and indulging 
in no homilies,—I am simply telling you that there is 
one mighty good, if not infallible rule of life and 
conduct, whereby you may tell what the other fellow 
is thinking, and that is to plant yourself in his shoes. 
Get on his side of the fence. Figure out how it feels 
to stand there, and what you would like, if you were 
there in his place. 

I would say the first thing when a customer comes 
into the store, is to have his confidence. You won't 
be a very big salesman otherwise,—if you are only a 
price quoter. Perhaps he knows you well as it is; in 
such case he thinks well of you, I hope. If something 
of a stranger, it is your play to get hold of his good 
will. I would not be garrulous; you wouldn’t like a 
stranger to blither at the mouth, now would you? 
I wouldn’t be obsequious; I don’t believe you like a 
smirking Uriah Heep or a palaverer, or one who is 
so unctuous as to remind you of slipperiness. But 
I do think it highly desirable to have a little conversa- 
tion,—if only a few words, it will help,—what you 
want is to get a line on the prospect and know the 
bent of his mind. 

To do this, you will start something your prospect 
is interested in; talk with him about the weather, or 
the roads or the crops. You will be a Gump if you 
spring Einstein’s theory upon him,—that farmer 
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doesn’t know any more about Mr. Einstein than 1 
do, which is the ultimate in comparison: And it is 
safer to ask about the children than to touch on the 
tariff; he may have some crude ideas about such 
things or even about the speed laws or prohibition, 
you steer your conversational craft in the other 
direction. And now I whisper a secret to you,—let 
the fellow talk. You can be a wonderful entertainer 
to many a man if you will let him do the heavy 
mouthwork. It’s a mighty good rule, even outside 
of merchandising to let the other fellow talk freely; 
I have seen men that I thought appreciated the 
chance,—I sort of suspected they didn’t get the floor 
at home. This is a sly joke on mother,—nothing to 
it, but too good an opportunity to pass up. 

But getting back to our prospect. We will suppose 
you are trying to sell him a kitchen range,—now for 
the luva Mike, let your customer tell you all about 
ranges; he will spill his preferences and his prejudices; 
there will come plenty of time for you to spring all 
your slide drafts, and airducts, and dewdads and 
thermostatic thingumajigs when he has run down. In 
the meantime, make him think you are a regular 
fellow by being a regular fellow; look him in the eye 
and meet him on the level,—if I had a clerk and 
caught him putting on an air of affectation or conceit 
or a patronizing way, I would fire him; if not on the 
spot I would slip him soon afterward. Don’t ever 
grovel, and don’t soar,—just meet your man plainly, 
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simply, and unaffectedly, as you would like to be met. 


I would say that the next step in salesmanship is 
to get your prospect interested. If you run a meat 
market, and he looks longingly at a porterhouse cut 
thick, don’t try to get him over to fish, unless it’s 
Lent. If you are making a run on furniture and he is 
a man, get him down in a rocking cKair and leave him 
there, unless you can sprawl him out on a mattress, 
—you are likely to sell the mattress. If it’s cheese 
you are discussing, give him a bite; it won't offend 
him; you couldn’t offend the average citizen by giving 
him anything, unless it be Limberger, and not then if 
you do it artfully; being a mere man he positively 
dotes on getting something for nothing. If there is 
any one instinct that comes down to us, a reversion © 
from the traits of our Norse ancestry,—those fellows 
who picked up a ship on occasion from the raging 
main,—it is to get something without paying for it. 
It is the man of the house that is mostly susceptible, 
—the women do not fall for such stuff,—they are too 
smart. Now I have squared myself with the fair sex. 
Til bet that if I would advertise to give silver dollars 
in exchange for halves, to all Nebraska men present- 
ing themselves on next Wednesday, Mike Magner 
would have to barricade the south approach to 
the bridge. 

However, there is a third step; quite necessary if 
we are to draw our Saturday pay check. We have 
gotten on to a footing of confidence, let us hope, with 
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our prospect. We have aroused in him, an interest 
in the thing we are selling and a desire for its posses- 
sion. He may want it because he thinks it will bring 
him ease, or make him money, or please his wife. He 
may want it, to spite the neighbors. However, you 
need to accomplish the third step, colloquially known 
as getting his name on the dotted line. Pretty 
prospects provide no provender. We used to have an 
agent making the territory in the old tree agent days, 
the greatest prospector in the world, but he never 
seemed to strike pay dirt. Once, he came in with 
two or three little orders; upon being reproached for 
the smallness of his business, he was quite peeved, 
and assured us he had sold “to most everybody that 
wanted to buy.” 

It is quite likely your friend is ready to buy your 
article; if so, don’t get in his way. One time in the 
long ago, I wanted a certain machine similar to a 
comptometer. I had seen it advertised; believed it 
would suit my business needs, and I dropped a line to 
the factory to have their representative call, when up 
our way. He came. He was one of those bright, 
la-de-da boys, who put on a good deal of dog, but I 
did not hold that against him. He had taken a course 
in salesmanship, either in some institution, or by mail. 
He demonstrated the machine. It was a good 
performer. It pleased me and I asked the price. But 
he went on talking,—he had learned his piece and 
had to get it out of his system, so I suffered along. 
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When I thought he was reaching the peroration and 
was slacking up, I again asked the price. But he 
resumed full speed ahead; there was a perfect deluge 
of language and I, all the while, standing under the 
downspout. Finally, I crashed the gates; I said “For 
the love of Moses, Man! won't you please stop talking 
and let me buy that machine! 

__ I don’t believe that anybody, about to buy a thing, 
is in a mood for a line of talk. Then let your conver- 
sation cease. Out in the West, there was a certain 
Haberdashery where I bought my ties and socks and 
things; they lost my business after a while, because the 
proprietor felt it his duty to give me a line of talk 
with every pair of suspenders; the clack clack became 
unbearable, and I don’t think I differ much from the 
general run of humanity. We are buyers, not 
gabfesters. Your customer may hesitate; you will 
catch the difficulties, perhaps, and try to smooth them 
out. The trouble may be financial, or about deliver- . 
ies; whatever it may be, you can show your skill in 
solving the problems. A few adept hints that delays 
are dangerous; that now, is the accepted time,—the 
available supply may run out, or some superior merit 
in this particular grist of articles; moral: take it now, 
while you can get it. And you can never be a success 
in selling to the other man, unless you have first sold 
yourself on the goods. 


‘ This observation as to the necessity of your own 
good faith, brings up the final on the list of require- 
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ments that the successful merchant must have, 
namely,—Character. Iam sure he must at least have 
individuality; must stand for something, and have 
brains enuf to build the business on lines of honor and 
fair-dealing. But I think he must have real character, 
as well as brains, if he is to build a structure that 
will stand. 


If you go to Chicago, you will see a store covering 
at least a block—the great retail emporium of 
Marshall Field and Company. Over to the Westward 
is a structure, their wholesale house, built of such 
massive and rugged granite as to make you feel like 
you are dwelling hard upon God's mountains; it was 
built by Marshall Field. If you go out upon the Lake 
Front, you will see the Field Columbian Memorial, a 
structure of such extent and beauty, and housing 
collections of such priceless value as to make you 
gasp; and all these stand for Character. 

Marshall Field has long since passed on, but the 
memory of the man endures, and the hallowed sense 
of his integrity persists. You know in a general way 
of the truly enormous business that firm has done,— 
let us say since the great fire,—a period of well on to 
sixty years. Did you ever hear a man or firm say 
he had received a raw deal at the hands of that house? 
Generations have come and gone since that man of 
the Berkshire Hills established his business, but that 
unseen but powerful influence to which we can give 
no other name than Character still holds its unques- 
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tioned sway: the successors of Marshall Field act in 
his unseen presence today. 

Out in the west is a family of five business men; 
their mother, the wife of a pioneer merchant, was a 
woman of great strength of character. She helped 
her husband build his business when the country 
was young. 

No difficulty, no pinch of bad crops, no personal 
privation ever made that woman falter,—it was 
integrity, integrity, good faith, fair dealing, and more 
integrity that she counselled her husband and her 
boys. They won out big; they are capitalists; they 
_ have manifold interests so great that could that good 
mother revisit earth she would be amazed at the great 
growth of the tiny tree she planted. And the sons 
tell me that when they hold a directors meeting, 
discussing all sides of some projected move, they will 
sometimes differ greatly; the argument will wax hot 
and furious, but when, as a finality, one of the boys 
will say, “If mother were here she would say to do 
this way,” that ends it; Character speaks long after 
these mortal bodies have turned to dust. 

But, after all, it is not of the results after death 
that I would speak, tho I realize that every right 
thinking man would desire to leave to his children or 
his successors, a glorious record in character. Rather 
would I impress upon you merchandisers and all peo- 
ple everywhere, that character is an essential today, 
right now and don't let anyone tell you anything 
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different. I have already outlined some prior essen- 
tials,—location; advertising, financial ability or dollar 
sense; service, and psychology. I once knew a man 
who built up a big business; he had the very best in 
the way of a prominent corner; he was an acute 
advertiser; he could make a dollar go as far as any 
man; he had the instinct of service, and he understood 
psychology. He had practically every qualification 
except one. He did an enormous business for those 
days; and he knew his goods; I repeat that he should 
have won big; it was not unusual for him to do a 
business of $1,000.00 a day, and there were some who 
predicted he would become a millionaire. But his 
star faded and sunk; he is a bankrupt today. Now 
why? I wish every boy who listens and every 
merchant who hears me to consider this and believe 
what I tell you: there is no other side to the story: 
no argument about it: the man failed because he was 
both unmoral and immoral. 

These two terms or conditions are closely related, 
and yet quite different. I believe I like the immoral 
man better. The fellow who is immoral,—who 
violates the laws of temperance, or of sex, or of statute 
law; or the laws of debt paying, may after all be 
something of a diamond in the rough; he may have 
some appealing characteristics that make us like him, 
—but an unmoral man is pretty clammy in relation- 
ships and almost hopeless in citizenship. So this 
merchant went broke, broke because he lacked integ- 
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rity; broke because he was destitute of moral fibre. 
And all his kind go the same way. I have known the 
inside of the credit situation of a good many towns, 
and I never knew one single exception to this 
statement, the unmoral man in 100 per cent of all 
cases goes into the discard. 
I have spoken of the merchant princes of great 
cities. I now ask you to reflect a moment; had there 
been a firm in Chicago whose head and heart was 
unmoral, there would have developed about that store 
an atmosphere of malodorous flavor; a little talk here; 
some scandal there; suits started; then the bankers 
would raise their eyebrows and put question marks 
about the line; this director and that competitor go to 
knocking; finally the crumble and the crash. Any 
banker in Chicago or New York will readily call to 
mind instances that bear out what I am telling you. 
This of the city, where the walks are ever crowded 
with strangers, new prospects and potential buyers; 
if merchandisers fail there for lack of character, how 
much more surely will they fail in Smithtown where 
everybody knows everybody, and the white light of 
neighborhood publicity is ever glaring in its display. 
- Some businesses run by immoral men succeed, tho 
they do it in spite of such immorality. The proprietor 
in one case gambles; in another drinks, or is a chaser. 
But back of it all, in his make-up is a considerable 
element of desire to deal justly with his fellow men: 
it is this desire to be just that gives him his hold on 
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his trade: he makes enough to offset the lapses and 
losses in these other failings. But the unmoral is a 
pariah—in the mainspring of his action are no forces 
of consideration for his fellow men; all is veneer and 
pretense,—underneath there is either wet rot or 
dry rot. ites 
- It is observation of such men as these that make me 
thank God for good old fashioned character; the 
character of the Pilgrim Fathers for instance. They 
were unromantic and stern, but by the Eternal, the 
world knew where to find them. — 


Thank God for Character! Thank Him for old 
Scotty McPherson,—a bit near perhaps, but he 
would pay his debts: he might seem dour and unsym- 
pathetic with even his own boys, but he would never 
break with or disown one of them unless the boy 
turned to dishonor in his obligations. I knew an old 
Scotchman, in the grasshopper days of Nebraska, 
who sold a horse from the plow in springtime to pay 
a note that was due the bank ina year of panic. Most 
of the neighbors defaulted. This man grew rich: 
what else would you expect? Thank God for the 
Dutch; that race of unimpeachable integrity! Thank 
Him for the Swiss, with stability trained in and 
patterned after the granite of their Alps:—Thank 
God for the Scandinavians and the Germans and the 
Pennsylvania Dutch: I knew a hardware man in 
Ponca, Nebraska, named William Auge, a German of 
the old school, and I knew Simon P. Mikesell of the 
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same town, a Pennsylvania born and trained mer- 
chant; with these men their word was their bond 
to all men. Grasshopper times and drouth years 
couldn’t break them: panics could not shake them: 
their stores might burn and their wholesale houses 
would ship them a trainload of goods without a 
question. Why? because of their Bradstreet ratings, 
or their physical effects? No,—because of character, 
—rated so much higher than fine gold in every 
country and among every race of men. I do beg you 
who listen,—you men of today and tomorrow, to 
believe this I am telling you; if you folk question 
what these changing times are going to do to you, 
you must at least lay the foundation of your faith 
and your equipment and action in that real character, 
—the character of him of whom the Psalmist chanted, 
the immortal paean:—“I am old and I have suffered 
much, but I have never seen the righteous man for- 
saken, nor his seed begging for bread.” 
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